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FOR A FINER FABRIC 


RELY ON 


BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 


Chenille 


Chainette 





COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES 


Cotton Fast Dye Reverse 
Cotton Mercerized Perle 
Novelties — Ratine, 


RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES 


Spun Rayon — Sunfast 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist. 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


LINEN 
Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 


(Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
choice of 42 different shades and colors 
plus white and natural.) 


EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 


(15 different sizes in white and natural, 
plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 26/1. 
20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


Knot, Lace, 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 





TEN YEARS OF CATERING 
1948 EXCLUSIVELY TO THE HANDWEAVER 1958 


EUREKA 


We offer first oy 
overrun production from Americas finest mills at substantial- 
ly below manufacturers prices. Warp & Weft Yarns in Mer- 
cerized Cotton, Linen, Silk, Nylon, Orlon, Wool, Metallic, 
Boucle & Specialty yarns. Suntast colors, washfast colors & 
natural on original Mill Cones, Tubes & Skeins. 


Samples sent free on request 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Celebrating our tenth anniversary 


10 Lbs. of beautiful assorted Warp & Weft Yarns 
from our regular stock for $7.00 
Postage extra 





(We are selling these yarns individually for two to three times this 
price. This offer is made with an unconditional Money Back Guarantee.) 


EUREKA YARN CO. INC. 


109 West 24th Street New York 11, New York 
CHelsea 2-3444 











4 HARNESS 6 TREADLE 20” WEAVE 
Quick Folding — Sturdy 


Ideal for School and Home 


PURRINGTON LOOMS 


Designer and builder of 


Looms for the handicapped 
Folding looms 
Jack looms 
Draw looms 


39 Main Street Haydenville, Massachusetts 











| Kasy to choose 
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handweaver. 
Subscribe to 
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Golden Rule Products 


DIVISION OF 


Hughes Faweett. Ine. 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. HIGHWAY 22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


LINEN WARP & WEFT YARNS 


#3 Bleach Slub Linen—400 yds. per 8 oz. tube—$1.00 
Grey (1), Cream (2), Bleach (3), Colors (4), Boiled (5) 


LINEN WEFTS 


6/1 .45(1) & .60(3) — Tube, 10/1 .65(1) — .70(2) — .75(3) — .95(4) — Tuhe 
20/1 .55(1)—.65(2)—.70(3)—$1.00(4) — Tube 





COLORS 


Dk. Brown, Lt. & Dk. Blue, Yellow, Gold, Lt. & Dk. Green, Red, Rose, 
Black, Lavender, Nickel, Peach, Pink, Chartreuse. 


LINEN FLOSS 
10/2—.80 (2) —.85(3)—$1.10(4) — Tube 
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LINEN WARPS 
10/5 .80(2)-.90(3)-$1.00(4) - Tube 20/2 $1.10(2)-$1.25(3)-$1.50(4) - Tube 
20/1 .80(1)-$1.00(5)-$1.15(3) - Tube 40/2 $1.35 (2)-$1.40(3)-$1.65(4) - Tube 
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COLOR CHART 


70118 Golden Brown ¢ 70119 Brown ¢ 70012 Forget-Me-Not Blue 
70209 Oriental Blue @ 70087 Royal Blue e 70067 Jasmine 
70068 Spanish Yellow ¢ 70069 Orange ¢ Black 


COTTON YARNS 
20/2 Natural .50 tube, 20/2 Mercerized .60, 3/2 Cotton Maize, Peony Pink, Old Rose, Dandelion, Dubonnet, Flax 
Floss .80, Natural, Bleach, Black, Maroon, Gold, Lt. & Dk. & Spanish Blue, Walnut Brown, Chartreuse, Orchid, Scar- 
Blue, Lt. & Dark Green, Red. let, Tan, Kelly Green, Pearl Grey, Burnt Orange, Dusty 
8/4 Boilproof .65(1)—.75(2)—.95(3) — Tube. 4-ply Rose, Jet Black. 
Boilproof $1.40(1)—$1.60(2)—$1.80 (3) — Tube. (1) Natural (2) Bleach (3) Colors 


WOOL YARNS 
W-2 Woodpecker $6.25 Lb. 


LUREX METALLIC YARNS (Non-Tarnishable) 
1/64” Lame—$1.00* #12 Bleach Linen & Metal—$1.00* 1/32” Flat Lurex—$6.00 Lb.* (also in 1 oz. spools—$1.00 ea.) 
*Available in Gold, Copper, Silver. Also other Linen Warps, Linen Ratine & Ready Warped Spools 





W-1 Tweeds $6 Lb. W-3 Worsted $6.50 Lb. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF ACCESSORIES 





e Worsted Yarns e Tweed 


e Linen Yarns 
@ Woodpecker e Cotton Carpet Warp and Roving 
e Textbooks 


@ Reeds 


e Wools (Scotch Tweed) 
e Heddles 
e Cords 


e Shuttles 
e@ Bobbins 


© Warps © Lease Sticks 
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Special Introductory Membership Offer 


ANY BOOK FREE 


when you buy any two! 


You get three for the price of two . .. and you 
choose any free book you want. With your 

membership, you agree to purchase only 4 addi- 
tional selections during the coming 12 months. 
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invites you to start your Charter Membership with any of these distinguished books 


Here are the most factual and authoritative books on 
the arts and crafts — offering thorough instructions 
and fascinating details on painting, ceramics, drawing, 
sculpture, enameling, pottery, wood carving, etc. Many 


. The Arts 


of them are hard to find, even at list price 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 
380 Great Neck Road 
Dept. HC, Great Neck, N. Y. 





Please enroll me as a Charter Member of THE 
ARTS & CRAFTS BOOK CLUB. Send me the 
“books” I have checked and my FREE BOOK. 
Forthcoming selections and alternates will be de- 
scribed to me in a monthly advance Bulletin and I 
may decline any book by simply returning the 
printed form always provided. I agree to buy as 
few es four se'ections (or alternates) at the re- 
duced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months, and I may resign at any time thereafter. 


NN Ace cisclan tabs stain aliens cotbbncaescsceases dnobiunphdioebeywits 
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C) BILL MY ACCOUNT 

? 


years. 


[) THE ARTIST'S HANDBOOK OF MATE- 
RIALS AND TECHNIQUES By Ralph Mayer. 
Covers o'ls, tempera, mural painting, water 
color, etc. 721 pages. Pub. at $6.75 


Members’ Price $4.95 


rials, color, etc. 73 photos, 644” x 954”, Pub. 
at $6.00 Members’ Price $4.50 


[) DESIGNS AND HOW TO USE THEM 2, 
Joan B. Priolo. Guide for designs to decorate 
ceramics, metals, textiles, etc. Color plates 
9” x 11%”. Pub. at $5.95 


Members’ Price $4.95 


Step-by-step instructions and 
photos, 104 illus. 111 pgs.. 64” x 914”. 
Pub. at $3.50 Members’ Price $2.95 


[| HANDWEAVING: DESIGNS AND 
INSTRUCTIONS By Lotte Becher. How to 
weave attractive designs; color, textures, etc. 
100 plates 74%” x 10”. Pub. at $5.75 

Members’ Price $3.95 


[] DESIGNER'S DRAWLOOM By Alice /lin- 
son. Authoritative introduction to hand weav- 
‘ng, also repeat pattern planning. 54%” x 9”. 
Pub. at $5.95 lembers Price $4.95 


and Crafts Book Club was formed to bring these books 
to its members at the lowest possible cost. Now you can 
build an excellent reterence library of hard-to-find 
books, a collection you will consult and treasure for 


[} MANUAL OF SWEDISH HAND WEAYV- 
ING By Ulla Cyrus. The secrets of a cele 
brated teacher and weav'ng designer revealed 
in step-by-step details. Pub. at $5.95 


Members’ Price $4.95 


[) DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTS- 
MEN By Louis Wolchonok. 1,280 drawings 
for design possibilities in flowers, animals, 
geometric and human shapes. 207 pages, 
8” x 11”. Pub. at $4.95 

Members’ Price $3.95 


[) WEAVING FOR AMATEURS, 2nd. Ed. By 
elen Coates. Looms, Patterns, raw mate 
rials, sp nning, etc., 99 drawings and photos, 

7144” x 9°,”. Pub. at $4.50 
Members’ Price $3.50 


[) RUG WEAVING FOR EVERYONE By 0 
Gallinger and J. Del Deo. Procedures for 
over 30 types of ple, tapestry. needlework 
and woven rugs. 138 illus. 294 pages 6%” 
x 10”. Pub. at $6.50 Members’ Price $5.50 


[) DICTIONARY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
sdited by J. L.. Stoutenburgh Jr. Unique and 
comprehensive describes crafts, tool names, 
uses, history, origin, techniques. 259 pages. 


Pub. at $6.00 Members’ Price $3.25 
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Hundreds of kinds and 


colors to choose from 


The cover is a silk and gold medallion 
from a ceremonial robe of a 19 c 
Chinese Prince which uses a five-clawed 
dragon, the symbol of spiritual power, 
holding the flaming pearl of the law. 
The Chinese calligraphy is the char- 
acter representing silk. 

Photograph courtesy of The Metro- 
politan Museum, Miss Jean Mailey, 
Assistant Curator, Far East. 

Calligraphy by Dr. C. P. Cheng, 
China Institute, New York. 

Designed by Robert Foster. 
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20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 

4 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 


Perle Cotton. 
- 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on 2 lb. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 Beautiful 
Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 





Write today for set of free samples 


Handweaver & Craftsman, editorial, advertising and circulation offices, 246 Fifth Avenue, ! 
New York 1, N. Y. OR 9-2748. Published—the 15th of January, April, July and October— 


by Handweaver & Craftsman, Inc., at Kutztown, Pennsylvania. Copyright 1958 by Hand- 





weaver & Craftsman, Inc. Title registered in U. S. Patent Office. Entered as second class Y 

matter at Kutztown, Pennsylvania, July 3, 1951, under act of March 3, 1879. Subscription 

rates: United States and possessions and Canada, $4.00 a year. Single Copies $1.25. Pan 

American and foreign, $1.00 a year extra. Mary Alice Smith, editor and publisher, James Dept. C 

D. McVey, advertising manager, Robert Foster, art and production consultant, Ethel J. . . 
Kleinhans, circulation manager, Dorothy Bryan, contributing editor. Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


“frog 


meet the demands of discriminating weavers, 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 
most unusual in yarns. 
Send only 25c for initial samples. 
Subsequent samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 
FOR 


HANDLOOM 
WEAVING 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


DEPT. A 


129 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35¢ for yarn samples 








THE 


Jack-Type four harness loom. 
Only 44" high. Light in opera- 
tion. Gives perfect shed. New 
easier threading action. 
Standard and Folding counter- 
balanced looms, table looms, |2 
is and 16 harness looms also avail- 
able. Write for further informa- 
tion. 


ANSWER 


LECLERC 





warping mill. 
Transfers warp directly on 


Horizontal 


loom. Very fast action. 
Write for details 

We help with easy shipping 
instructions anywhere. 

Send for free literature 
and agents list. 














STYLE 


The newest and latest styles 
in yarns for the handweaver. 
Weaving Yarns with “The Precious Look” 


Unsupported Metallics in Various Sizes 
Invisible Nylon Supported Metallics 
Silk Supported Metallics 

Rayon Supported Metallics 

Fortisan Supported Metallics 

(In 15 Glowing Colors) 


. 
2 Ply Laminette — 3 Ply Laminette 

Metallic Giumpes Ranging From 700 to 5400 Yds. per pound. 
‘ 


Nubby Boucles Metallic Boucles Rayon Warp 
Drapery and Upholstery Yarns, etc. 


Boucles 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 
These yarns represent our standard supply and are available at all times. 


Distributors of 
non-tarnishing metallics and yarns 
made by Standard Yarn Mills, 
Glendale, Long Island, New York 


L 
Send 25¢ for Sample Cards & Price List 


HOME YARNS CO. 


62-05 30th Avenue, Dept. H, Woodside 77, New York 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


Reports from the summer craft fairs indicate that 
for handcraft the statistical curve is rising, both in in- 
terest and sales. The League of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts, at its 25th anniversary Fair, reported sales 
of almost $28,000, surpassing last year, and a much 
larger attendance. More than 2,000 craftsmen were rep- 
resented in the work displayed at Gilford. One of the 
attractions was the new wood and plastic pavilion de- 
signed by David R. Campbell, director of the League, 
which at last provided the greatly needed space for dis- 
plays. In contemporary architectural style, the pavilion 
can be disassembled and stored for further use. Two 
outdoor concerts were a popular feature this year which 
it is hoped will be continued. The Craftsmen’s Fair of 
the Southern Highlands announced sales of $25,000 and 
12,000 paid admissions. More than 8,000 people attend- 
ed the Clothesline Fair sponsored by the Council of 
Ozark Artists and Craftsmen held at Prairie Grove 
Battlefield Park, where permanent headquarters for the 
Council have been established. York State Craftsmen 
report sales which surpassed last year’s by a consider- 
able amount and the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen 
had a highly satisfactory time at East Stroudsburg. At 
the Pennsylvania Fair there were many visitors from 
the textile mills. The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen 
at the Craft Fair on the Green at Guilford, spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce, reported sales of 


$3,000. 


With all the discussion on standards for jurying craft 
exhibitions a lot of time seems to be spent on one ques- 
tion which it would seem should not arise. Which should 
be given the greatest weight in jurying, design or tech- 
nique? They are equally important. Sound technique is 
the basis for all good craftsmanship and without it no 
object should be considered acceptable. Good design 
and sound technique should be inseparable and unless an 
object reveals both it has no place in an exhibition. 
While a great deal of work may show promise, although 
the technique is far from acceptable, that work is not 
ready for public exhibition. Performance, not promise, 
should be the basis for selection. While sponsors may 
wish to give encouragement to young craftsmen, they 
do not help them any by overlooking serious technical 
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defects. Such a policy also does not benefit craftsmen as 


a whole. 


While Handweaver & Craftsman endeavors to list all 
nmportant textile and craft exhibition on the calendar 
page, often such events are scheduled shortly in ad- 
vance of openings and too late for an advance announce- 
ment in the magazine. Several interesting shows are 
now on the road, sponsored by the Smithsonian Travel- 
ing Service and the American Federation of Arts, in- 
cluding wall hangings, which will be shown throughout 
the winter. So check with your local museums and art 
centers for the dates of future exhibitions. 


Q 

When a 10-year subscription comes in the morning 
mail. we feel we are entitled to clash a few cymbals. We 
aiso are deeply gratified at the letters which come in with 
orders for our back issues. Our subscribers find that a 
complete file gives them much valuable reference mate- 
rial not easily found elsewhere. Our purpose always has 


been to provide authentic information in the widely ex- 
tended field of handweaving which weavers can put to 


daily use. 


It’s a good idea to send in renewals of subscriptions 
early, and so avoid any delays in receiving the magazine. 
For the January issue, to receive your copy with the 
regular mailing, all subscriptions must be in the office 
before January 1. 

May we remind you again to include your zone num- 
ber with your address. Mail is delivered much more 
promptly if it is properly zoned. And send in changes 
of address as early as possible. The post office does not 
forward second class mail unless you have made special 
arrangements. An early notice of change of address is 
the best way to avoid delays in receiving your magazines. 
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Color and Design in Decorative Fabrics 


Handweaving in the United States 
today has developed to an amazing 
degree in recent years. Many in- 
fluences have helped to bring this 
about—conferences in many sections 
of the country, weaving publications, 
exhibitions and competitions with 
competent juries have brought new 
life to handweaving. Weavers of deco- 
rative fabrics are vitally interested, 
not only in their own field but also in 
related fields—in architecture, furni- 
ture design, sculpture, painting and 
in the general progress and develop- 
ment in decoration. We now observe 
how, slowly, the evolution of design 
reaches deep into industry, how more 
and more the craftsman is able to in- 
fluence production, how pieces that 
once were one of a kind have been 
accepted by manufacturers and are 
available on the market at reasonable 
prices. 

Decoration is the adornment of 
functional objects. They can be deco- 
rative either by means of superim- 
posed adornment or by their funda- 
mental construction—form, shape and 
glaze in ceramics and, in fabrics, weave 
pattern, color, texture and design. 
Some fabrics are decorative only in 
connection with their surroundings, as 
a spot of color or a break in texture on 
the wall. A fabric may be decorative 
under such conditions while in itself 
it may not be unusually attractive. 
That is why fabrics so often look 
wrong in an exhibition and exactly 
right when used in the place for which 
they were made. The ideal fabric is 
always right in its place. It also has 
an innate quality consisting of sound- 
ness of construction, beauty of tex- 
ture and blending of the right colors. 

Fabrics have to be functional. In 
order to develop a functional fabric 
we have to know a great deal about 
the quality and behavior of fibers and 
yarns. We have to choose the right 
quality of yarn and also decide on the 
number of threads to use in the set- 
ting. A drapery fabric has to drape- 
the yarns have to be pliable, the weft 
yarns must not be stiff, the difference 
in weight of the yarns must not be so 
uneven that they will cause a fabric 
to sag. If you use too few warp 
threads compared to the amount of 
filling, just that will happen. 
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Above. Drapery by Mary I. Schell, inspired by a large abalone seashell, 
using its iridescent colors of white, warm and cool pinks and variations of 
grays and greens. Miss Schell is a student of Mrs. Regensteiner at the School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Below. Black, white and gold drapery fabric by Else Regensteiner and 
Julia McVicker (reg/wick), which was winner of a citation in the American 
Institute of Decorators competition in 1948. It has proved its design quality 
through 10 years of service and is also in the permanent collection of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 
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There are nowadays so many fibers 
to be had that we should consider our- 
selves very fortunate. But as is always 
the case “he who has the choice has 
the anguish to choose.” How are we 
going to know what the fibers will 
do? Will they hang right, drape right, 
stretch right, clean right, stand up 
against sunlight, abrasion, pulling? 
Are the draperies meant to be case- 
ments that filter the light or are they 
to shut out the light entirely when 
pulled? Is an upholstery sturdy, 
smooth or scratchy? Is it to be used 
in the city or in the country? One of 
our upholstery samples, designed for 
a country house, was pronounced un- 
satisfactory because it would not with- 
stand wet bathing suits. So we de- 
veloped a fabric from entirely differ- 
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ent yarns upon which people in wet 
bathing suits could sit without 
damaging the upholstery ! 

Should the fabric stand out in a 
room or be part of the architectural 
planning. In many of the new build- 
ings, both apartments and business 
structures, where a great deal of glass 
is used and color often is employed 
on the surface, architects want drapery 
fabrics which will be part of the total 
effect of the building. Draperies, at 
least the side showing from the win- 
dow, must be planned in relation to 
the overall architectural scheme, often 
before any construction begins. 

All these problems have to be con- 


sidered before starting a project, 


whether it be for our own use, for a 
customer or for industrial design. The 
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solving of these problems can be done 
only by knowledge of the qualities of 
the yarns, of the setting, the weave 
constructions and by experimentation 
and experience. Experimentation is 
the most necessary factor for design- 
ing not only good fabrics, but also in- 
teresting ones. 

The weaver, after having mastered 
the preliminary steps of weave con- 
struction and fiber study, then has to 
give a great deal of thought to color 
and design. 

What is good design: it involves 
an honest use of the raw material, 
suitability of the fabric to its pur- 
pose, unity and interest in texture, 
weave, beauty, and good taste. De- 
sign is the art of relating or unifying 
contrasting elements, according to 
Maitland Graves in The Art of Color 
and Design. Only by contrasts can we 
achieve interest and only by unifying 
these contrasts can we get good de- 
sign. A design has to hold together, 
has to provide for play of textures, 
dull against shiny, rough against 
smooth, dark against light. A design 
consists of lines, masses, spaces, pro- 
portion, horizontal lines, thick lines, 
thin lines, curved lines, diagonal 
lines, vertical lines. Vertical lines are 
suggestive of balance and strength, 
tend to make a room look higher, a 
person look taller. Diagonal lines go 
out into space unless stopped. That’s 
why a predominating twill in a plain 
material may be unpleasant in drap- 
eries. This may be changed entirely, 
if the direction of the twill is reversed 
or the dominating the 
weave. Horizontal lines are peaceful 
and calm. Repetition and alternation 
of design must be considered. Almost 
all textiles have repeats of pattern, 
unless it is a tapestry, rug or panel. 
Repeats often help to unify a pattern 
or design. (A mistake, when repeated 
regularly is not a mistake any more!) 

The greater the weaver’s technical 
knowledge of threadings, techniques 
“Shadowplay”’ by Mrs. 
Upholstery fabric im 
natural, brown and black linen and 
slik with a touch of orange. Woven 
4-harness 
threading. 

Below. 


Regensteiner 


colors are 


Above. 


Regensteiner. 


on a summer-and-winter 
“Handspun,” by Mrs. 
and McVicker 
(reg/wick). Drapery material in light 
and dark green cotton on white tex- 
tured background, designed for power 
loom production for Forster Textile 
Mills and available in six colors. 
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and patterns the greater the freedom 
to choose, the wider the range of his 
fabric designs. Block patterns for ex- 
ample, may be developed with con- 
struction paper if he has the technical 
knowledge to transfer it to threadings 
and techniques. The development of 
black and white designs on paper is an 
excellent method of experimenting 
with space relationships and to vis- 
ualize pattern. One may find practical 
applications for some of these in de- 
signs for rugs, tapestries, or summer- 
and-winter fabrics, or a double weave. 
For these and similar designs the 
weaver is confronted with the de- 
cision of making a surface division— 
it may be by color, texture, lines or 
masses. This can apply to any prob- 
lem, but is most frequently encoun- 
tered in the designing of place mats, 
rugs, wallhangings, tapestries, skirts 
with borders, draperies with large 
areas of stripes, upholsteries with 
changes in textures, as well as many 
more. 

To quote Mr. Graves again: “Pro- 
portion is as important in design as it 
is in life. We often use the expression 
‘to see things out of proportion,’ 
meaning a disturbance of unity and 
balance. But by no means do propor- 
tion and balance mean equal propor- 
tions and spaces. The best possible di- 
vision of any surface is—from the 
standpoint of design—one that creates 
its two basic requisites—namely unity 
and variety. The most satisfactory 
surface division, therefore, is one in 
which unity and interest are produced 
by dividing the plane into parts that, 
although contrasting in size and 
shape, are still related to each other 
and the original surface.” 

Proportion or ratio has fascinated 
man from the beginning of time, when 
he first began to count. It is generally 
admitted that classic design, Egyptian 
and Greek, has unusually fine propor- 
tions and many attempts have been 

Above. Section of doublewoven 
stuffer rug, black and white Swedish 
wool with cowhair, designed and 
woven by Mrs. Regensteiner for the 
McV ticker country house in the Dunes, 
near Chicago. This technique was 
taken from an article by Mrs. Atwater 
in the Spring, 1954 tssue. 

Below. Reversible doubleweave 
drapery fabric in black, white and 
orange cotton and jute yarns by Rich- 
ard E. Peirie, student in weaving at 
the School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 
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metry valuable for the study of Greek 
design. In his other works also stu- 
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dents will find help in the study of 
proportion. 

A proportion and its variations ap- 
pearing frequently in classical design 
came to be known as the Golden Sec- 
tion, the Golden Mean or the Divine 
Proportion. Surviving Greek architec- 
ture provides the principal source of 
study. The Golden Section is the pro- 
portion of 1 : 1.618. It is related to 
Euclid’s Geometry, Book III, propo- 
sition XXXIV, “To divide a straight 
line into extreme and mean ratio.” 
This construction gives these propor- 
tions—1 : (2) :3:5 :8 : 13 ete. 
This problem of Euclid was probably 
the basis for progressive proportion. 

The construction of Euclid is the 
visual demonstration of the later 
Fibonacci series. This was the work 
of Leonardo of Pisa (1170-1250) who 
is often credited with bringing Arabic 
numbers to Europe. The Golden Sec- 
tion is the constant (approximate) 
factor in the Fibonacci series—1, (2), 
3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 34, 55, 89, 144, ete. 

The following diagrams represent 
some variations of the Golden Sec- 
i1on: 
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A. This is the basic 3:5 Golden Sec- 
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tion shape. 

B. When the 5 is used for a diagonal 
instead of the height we have a 3:4 
shape. 

C. By halving the 3:5 shape we 
have a 3:2¥2 proportion. 

D. If a square is added to the 
Golden Section shape we skip a num- 
ber in the 3:5:8 series and have a 3:8 
relation. 

E. The erection of a perpendicular 
to the diagonal of our basic shape 
makes possible the addition of a smaller 
shape of the same proportions and we 
have an overall shape of 3:6% 
(nearly). 

F. A trifle shorter shape than E 
may be made by adding one of these 
smaller shapes to opposite sides of a 
square. This gives a proportion of 3 
to (almost) 6%. 

It will be seen from the above 5 var- 
tations on the Golden Section 3:5 
ratio that the basic proportion is cap- 
able of manipulation to suit your par- 
ticular need. 

G. The parts of a five pointed star 
are all Golden Section relations. The 
side of each of the points to its base is 
5:3. Adding two of these sides gives 
an 8:5, the same 1:1.618 ratio of the 
Golden Section. 

These various proportions may of 
course be translated into any linear 


measurements which maintain these 
relative proportions. 
While the 1 : 2 and 1 : 3 are static 


proportions, related to rock and snow 
crystals, the Golden Section relation 
is found in all plant and animal life. 
The seed arrangements of the pine 
cone and the sunflower are notable 
examples of natural design based on 
this proportional ratio. 

Other common examples of the 3 : 
5 ratio are the proportion between the 
length of the two joints of the thumb; 
the division of the body by the navel 
(in erect position); and the five- 
pointed star. In trees, this proportion 
is found in the growth of the last 
year as compared to this 
growth. 

Sometimes a fabric is based on pro- 
portion and texture interest only and 
not on color at all as in many of the 
fine fabrics woven only of natural 
yarns. 

Color is important and its use must 
be added to the rules of design. 
Simple color rules help the weaver. 
There are cool colors—the blues and 
greens—and warm colors—reds and 
oranges. A study of the color wheel 


year’s 





is important. Colors have to be seen in 
relationship to surroundings and 
background. No color ever stands 
alone. It exists only in relationship 
to surrounding colors, lines, shapes 
and forms. Neighboring colors may 
change the effect of a color. Yellow 
looks different next to the orange. 
Using a dark color and a light color 
together will make the dark color 
seem darker than it really is and the 
light color seem lighter than it is. 
Using a bright color and a dull color 
together will make the bright color 
seem brighter than it is and the dull 
color seem duller. Using equally 
strong colors together in the same 
proportion will cause vibration which 
is unpleasant. Using a warp of one 
color and weft of another color 
in equal amounts will give an irides- 
cent effect. Using related colors to- 
gether—like blue and blue-green one 
time and blue and blue-purple another 
—will make the same blue appear 
quite different. This often may be 
used as a device for making variations 
in the same piece, without adding 
another shuttle. 

If you have a warp in two alter- 
nating colors and weave a plain weave 
in the same weft, it will make the 
color appear different in each alter- 
nating row. Colors look different 
when put next to each other or when 
mixed in warp and weft. Complemen- 
tary colors often become muddy and 
grayed when woven as warp and 
weft—even when they are strong and 
beautiful side by side. Related colors 
are often bright and clear in the same 
piece. 





Sizes of areas influence the color. 
The stronger color needs less area 
than the weaker color. What may be 
good in a small accent, may be too 
much in a large surface. Neutral and 
monotone colors are always safe— 
but often lack interest. Neutral colors 
with bright accents or a combination 
of a light, a dark and a bright color 
are good rules. 

Color is a mental experience and a 
very personal one. Artists’ palettes 
are their very own. There are no 
rules. There are always mental as- 
sociations with color—happy and sad 
combinations, combinations suggest- 
ing the seasons—green for spring— 
red-purple for fall. Everybody has his 
likes or dislikes. Inspiration for com- 
binations of colors is found in the 
yarn itself, in nature, and in art. 

We are fortunate that our craft is 
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timeless, useful and without limita- 
tions in its possibilities. That it has 
not only survived the machine age 
but has come to new vitality and im- 
portance is owing to one personality, 
the inventive, the understanding, the 
artistic and the painstaking crafts- 
man—the handweaver. 


Mrs. Regensteiner Speaker 
at Weaving Conference 


Else Regensteiner, head of the de- 
partment of weaving at the School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago since 
1945, was the featured speaker at the 
fifth annual Handweavers Conference 
held at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, April 25-26. To illustrate 
her talks, published here, she brought 
a large collection of both hand and 
power woven fabrics—her own work, 
that of her students, and fabrics from 
the reg/wick studios in Chicago, a 
partnership with Julia McVicker. At 
the studios they produce both custom 
handwoven fabrics and designs for 
power looms. Their work has been 
widely shown at museums and uni- 
versities and in important craft exhibi- 
tions. They have won various awards, 
including citations of merit from the 
American Institute of Decorators and 
from the Good Design competition in 
1950. Mrs. Regensteiner is in demand 
as a juror for weavers exhibitions and 
a speaker at weavers workshops and 
conventions. She is a member of the 
Industrial Designers Institute and the 
Midwest Designer-Craftsmen. 

Born and educated in Munich, 
Germany, she came to the United 
States in 1936 and studied at the In- 
stitute of Design in Chicago. She is 
a former instructor at the Institute 
of Design and at Hull House, Chi- 
cago. 

The Kansas conference, sponsored 
by the department of design, Univer- 
sity Extension, and the University 
School of Fine Arts, was attended by 
some 75 weavers from Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 
Miss Evelyn De Graw, associate pro- 
fessor of design and head of the de- 
partment of weaving at the Univer- 
sity, was director and the program 
was planned by a _ representative 
group of Midwestern weavers. 

Mrs. Lawson Wood of Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma, was chairman of demonstra- 
tions. She and Mrs. Frank Alsop of 
Tulsa demonstrated 8-harness weav- 
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ing, which is attracting more weavers 
in the Middle West. Mrs. Clara Mc- 
Nulty of Stockton, Kansas, had 
crowded sessions for her inkle weav- 
ing demonstrations. We hope to have 
more about her methods in a later 
issue. Mrs. Carl Wortman of Cha- 
nute, Kansas, teacher and occupa- 
tional therapist at the Chanute Vet- 
erans Hospital, headed the sessions 
for beginning weavers’ problems. 
Mrs. Regensteiner demonstrated 
weaving stuffer rugs, a technique de- 
scribed by the late Mary M. Atwater 
in an article in Handweaver & Crafis- 
man, Spring 1954. 

Bernard Frazier, sculptor in resi- 
dence at the University, was the 
banquet speaker. Discussing the pres- 
ent position of craftsmen, he declared 
that they were functioning as their 
primitive ancestors had—making raw 
materials into useful and beautiful ob- 
jects primarily for use. While it seem- 
ed for a time as if the industrial sys- 
tem might render the craftsman un- 
recessary, he has survived the flood 
of industrial production and is now 
accepted both for his individual work 
and for his value to industry as a de- 


signer. 

Many interesting pieces were 
brought for exhibit by weavers at- 
tending the conference, including 


skirts by Mrs. Wood, (in this issue) 
and tapestries by Libbie Crawford of 
Kirkwood, Missouri. Miss De Graw’s 
weaving students were represented by 
a collection of rugs of unusual in- 
terest from the standpoint both of de- 
sign and technique. In addition to 
weaving, other craft classes at the 
University had exhibits. 


Notes on Weaving Woolens 
Excerpts from 

Mrs. Regensteiner’s 

Talk at the Kansas Conference 


In starting to plan a wool fabric, 
there are five important considera- 
tions which cannot be overlooked: 
The purpose for which the material 
will be used—dress, coat, suit, man’s 
sportcoat, skirts, stoles, for example ; 
weight of fabric desired; type of 
weave; colors; and texture. The 
weight of the fabric depends on the 
choice of yarns and the setting in the 
reed. Always begin by making a 
sample of the design you have in 
mind. The result of the first try may 
be entirely different from what you 
expect. Try side by side threadings, 
different reed settings, different color 


patterns. Weaving samples first has 
many advantages. The weaver saves 
material, since the amount of yarn 
needed can be calculated from the 
sample. Samples should also be wash- 
ed and steam pressed to check for be- 
havior of varn, shrinkage, and fast- 
ness of color. Different yarns have 
different shrinkage rates. Note what 
happens to the wools, mohair, or 
novelty yarns when washing your 
samples. 

In a good piece of wool the weft 
and warp are so well blended that it 
is difficult to distinguish them with- 
out careful examination. Wind only 
the number of bobbins you plan to use 
in a day or a sitting. Wool loses its 
elasticity if allowed to remain long on 
spools or bobbins. When weaving a 
material with a plaid or other pro- 
nounced color repeat, keep a card or 
tape measure with your repeat size 
marked on it and compare your pat- 
terns each day so your repeat will be 
even and not grow larger or smaller 
with different beating. Mark weft 
yardage along the edge of material as 
you weave. Because of tension, 19 
inches should be measured on the 
loom to equal 18 inches when cloth is 
taken off the beam. Mark the half 
yard and the yard with threads of con- 
trasting colors. Avoid in this way un- 
rolling material to check yardage. 
Don’t make your fabric too heavy or 
bulky—it will be difficult to tailor. 
Release tension slightly when you 
stop weaving each day. 

It is not necessary to have a com- 
plicated warp for woolens. Warp may 
be all one color, one texture, or a 
combination of colors and textures. 
To avoid using a number of shuttles 
put stripes in the warp rather than in 
the weft. If you are using distinctly 
light and dark colors, refer to your 


color patterns for probable results. 
Jf you want a color pattern, have a 
clear value contrast. Log cabin, 


houndstooth, step patterns, as well as 
plaids and checks are only a ] 
the many possibilities. 

A good warp is often obtained by 
using fine count worsted and tweed 
type wool together. The number of 
warp threads depends on weight of 
yarn and purpose of fabric. For ex- 
ample, fine wool of a 2 or 3-ply yarn 
which averages 4000 to 5000 yards per 
pound should be set 24 to 30 threads 
per inch. This is yarn of approxi- 
mately 16/2 to 18/2 size. Tweed 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Tuck Weaving 


By BERTA FREY 


At the York State Craftsman’s Fair 
in Ithaca, one of the events that at- 
tracted much interest was the demon- 
stration of tuck weaving. Although not 
widely known or used it is not really a 
complicated weave. 

For the piece illustrated 30/2 cot- 
ton was used. A warp was made of 
white, allowing 24 ends per inch. This 
was beamed and the heddles threaded, 
but not the reed : heddle #1 then hed- 
dle #2; #3 and #4 were left vacant. 
The entire warp was threaded thus— 
lieddles #1 and #2 with white and 
#3 and #4 left vacant. 

Another warp was made of lavender 
cotton also allowing 24 ends per inch. 
This lavender warp was wound on a 
flat board six inches wide and a few 
inches longer than the width of the 
warp beam. In this case, it was a 20 
inch loom. The board was wound just 
as though it were a beam and with 
paper every inch of the way. When 
nearly all of the warp was wound, a 
piece of very heavy cardboard was 
placed on one of the flat sides and tied 
to each end of the warp board. This 
extra beam was placed on a stool back 
cross and lease sticks on 
top of the already threaded white warp 
the lavender threads were 
brought through the empty heddles on 
harnesses 3 and 4 that were left vacant 
for them. The result was that the loom 
was threaded 1-2-3-4 with two white 
ends on 1 and 2 
threads through 


of the loom 


and 


and two lavender 
3 and 4. The ends 
were sleyed 2 per dent on a 24 dent 
reed, making 48 ends per inch. The 
lavender warp beam (really a flat 
board) was placed on a lower stool 
and a heavy weight on top of it to keep 
the tension while the whole warp was 
tied securely to the cloth apron. Then 
the lavender warp hung free. 

This fabric was planned for a blouse 
and was woven in tabby just as though 
there beam. It was 
woven two shots of white and two of 
lavender making a very small check. 
The small check of two and two is a 
more interesting fabric than one made 
with alternate threads of one and one 
lavender and white. 

When it was time to weave a tuck, 
harness #3 was raised and a pale pink 
weft inserted; then #4 
and another pink weft. This was con- 
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were only one 


harness 


tinued until the proper width for the 
tuck was done. The weft for the tuck 
was 20/2 which of course is heavier 
than the yarn used for the whole 
blouse. This was because the tuck was 
woven on only 24 ends per inch and 
the finer weft would pack too closely 
and look heavy. The pale pink was 
used because white was too harsh and 
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lavender made too heavy and too dark 
a tuck. The pink kept the color value 
more in balance. 

When the proper amount was wo- 
ven for the tuck, the regular tabby 
shed was made and the first weft 
thread inserted, and beaten back quite 
tightly. The pink fabric will pull up to 
form the tuck and tabby weaving ts 
continued. It takes about four shots 
of tabby well beaten in to hold the tuck 
from slipping. 

Of course, this could be done on a 
2-beam loom, but I really preter to 
have the tuck warp hang free. The 
tucks can be made any size and need 
not be dependent on the size of the 
ratchet teeth. It is not necessary to 
bother with releasing the extra ratchet 
and so possibly letting out too much 


warp and then having to go back of 


the loom to rewind to adjust the ten- 
sion. The weight of the hanging warp 
can be adjusted to fit the tension of 
the beamed warp by adding bolts to 
each side of the flat beam. Be careful 
to keep the weight even on both ends 
for a hanging beam that is heavier on 
one end than on the other can cause 
trouble. The spaces between the tucks 
can be varied as much as desired. 
The loom at Ithaca was only a 20 
inch one, but I have used this hanging 
beam method on as wide as a 40-inch 
warp and with wool as well as cotton. 





! have never tried linen or rayon, but 
I see no reason for any trouble. 
The two colors were used for dem- 
onstration, because it made explaining 
easier. | am planning to take off the 
lavender warp and substitute a white 
Then the fabric will be 
white and a lace weave can be used 
with tucks for a more dressy blouse. 
The problem to be considered with 
this weave is to plan a fabric that will 
make a good fabric when the whole 
warp on the two beams is used and yet 
have an acceptable fabric for the tucks 
by the proper use of a different weft: 
With a heavier yarn, the main body of 
the fabric could be a twill of some 
kind, which would make a good fabric 
with the closer setting and the tuck 
woven in tabby would benefit from the 


one. whole 


closer sley. 
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Finnweave 
Can be Fun 


By AINA RINGLER 


Finnweave actually is easy to 
weave, but it can also be most con- 
fusing if it is not clear at the start 
about the different action between 
rising and sinking shed looms. | 
know! Our small study group of four 
weavers was confronted with this 
situation recently when we each set 
up our own 8” Structo looms and be- 
gan following directions I had writ- 


ten in the booklet, Finnweave Is 
Fun! 
Our adventure became further 


complicated when we found that our 
looms were not uniformly threaded 
with light and dark threads on the 
same harnesses or frames. This does 
not disturb the weaving directions, 
of course, but the woven color effect 
is changed. What interesting snags 
we ran into as we transposed direc- 
tions in treadling to suit the thread- 
ings! At times it became so involved 
that we had to withdraw into sep- 
arate corners to thrash out our in- 
dividual problems silently. It was a 
test of patience and humor, with my 
friends frequently saying Finn- 
weave is fun, eh?” 

Adding to our experiment, we also 
chose different warps, to show us 
how differently each thread handled. 
Two looms had wool, one linen, and 
one cotton. The wool is perhaps the 
easiest for beginners because of its 
elasticity. Out of our experience 
came the realization that a few more 
pointers could be passed along so 
that Finnweave truly can be fun— 
which our study group definitely con- 
cluded that it is. 

First, a brief summary might be 
made about Finnweave for those who 
do not have the booklet. The origin 
of this weave is claimed by Finland 
where it is known as TdGkdnd, and 
technically called Lastakudos (stick 
weave). It is a free double weave 
with both layers of fabric woven in 
tabby and designs produced by pick- 
ing up certain warp threads with a 
stick. 

Finnweave is usually woven with 
wool but may also be done in linen, 
cotton, or even jute, and sometimes 
with a combination of threads. It is 
traditionally woven with two con- 
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Left, Finnish coffee cozy, background red, pattern white wool. Right, Nor- 
wegian picture, blue wool warp, black weft, pattern bleached linen. 
reference. 

For example, to weave the pattern 
in light threads on a dark background 
the procedure is as follows. (For op- 
posite effect, reverse the color order. ) 


The following weaving procedure 
remains as given in the booklet ; only 
the tie-up system is slightly altered. 
Directions for weaving are shown 
here in numbered steps for easy 
Threading 


Sinking shed loom Rising shed loom 


Harness 4- x (dark) H. 4- O (light) 
3- O (light 3- x (dark) 
- 2- O 
1- 0 l- x 
Tie-up 
Treadle # Treadle # 
,2a4 1234 
H. 4- x (controls dk. thds.) H. 4- 0 (light ) 
= 6 ( light ) 3- x (dark) 
2- x (dark) 2- 0 (light ) 
1- 0 (light ) l- x (dark) 
Plain W eave ° 


(Sinking shed directions) 
This makes two separate layers of cloth, free at the selvages: one dark 
(upper layer of threads on harnesses 2 and 4), one light (bottom layer on 
harnesses 1 and 3). 


Step 1. Treadles #1&2 (H’s 1&3). All dark threads are up and all light 
threads down. 
Insert dowel-one in open shed behind beater. 
This keens the two layers of warp separate. 

Step 2. Treadle #1 (H. 1). Half of dark threads are up. 
Throw one dark weft. 

Step. 3. Treadle #2 (H. 3). Throw one dark weft. Upper (dark) 
layer is now woven. 

Step 4. Treadle #3. (H. 2). Half of light threads are up, with all 
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Step 


5. 


the dark threads. Throw one light weft. 
(H. 4). Throw one light weft. Lower (light) 
layer is now woven. 


Treadle 


+4 


Steps 2 through 5 are required for each row of plain weave on both 


layers. 


| trasting colors, light and dark. How- 
| ever, challenging design effects are 
| possible by introducing other colors 


in the weft, or in both warp and weft. 


| Twice the usual number of warp ends 


Pattern Weave: 
(Sinking shed directions) 


First, weave the upper (dark) layer of cloth. 


Step 


Step 


Step 


Step. 


Step 
Step 
Step 


Next, 


Step 
Step 
Step 1 


Step ] 


Step 1 
Step 1 


1. 


bo 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 


l. 


2. 
3. 


Step 14. 
The above 14-step sequence is required to complete one row of weave 


(two weft shots each) on both layers of fabric. 
Once the rhythm is established for maneuvering the pick-up stick and 


Treadle 


Treadles #1&2 (H’s 1&3). All dark threads are up and all light 

threads are down. 

With flat stick, pick up all the background threads of design, al- 
lowing two warp threads for each space on the 
graph paper pattern. 

Stand stick on edge, and insert dowel-one closely behind beater, 

under the raised background threads. Remove 

flat stick. 

(H’s 2&4). Half of dark threads are up. Insert 

dowel-two back of beater, under the crossing 

of warp threads. 

Treadle #3 (H. 2). Throw one light weft. 

Treadle +4 (H. 4). Throw one light weft. 

Remove both dowels. The upper (dark) layer is now woven. 

weave the lower (light) layer of cloth. 

Treadles #3&4 (H’s 2&4). All the light threads are up, and all 
dark threads down. 

With flat stick, pick up the pattern threads just woven. 

Stand stick on edge, and insert dowel-one closely behind beater, 

under the raised pattern threads. Remove flat 

stick. 

(H’s 1&3). Half of light threads are up (with 

all the dark threads). Insert dowel-two back of 

beater, under the crossing of warp threads. 

#1 (H. 1). Throw one dark weft. 

#2 (H. 3). Throw one dark weft. 


Remove both dowels. Both layers are now woven. 


Treadles #3&4 


Treadles #1&2 


Treadle 


dowels, the weaving progresses smoothly and surprisingly fast. 
A brief summary of pattern weave procedure: To weave upper (dark) 


layer : 


Treadles #1&2 


Treadles #3&4 


Treadle 
Treadle 


To weave lower 


Treadles #3&4 


Treadles #1&2 


Treadle 
Treadle 


#10 reed at 2 per dent for 2/18’s wool. 


#15 


A rug woven with 4-ply jute worked very well in a #8 reed with one 


per dent. 
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+1 
#2 


Sinking 
(H’s 1&3) 


shed: Rising shed: 
(H’s 2&4). Pick up background threads. 


Dowel-one under raised | 
threads. 
(H’s 2&4) — (H’s 1&3) Dowel-two under crossed warp | 
threads. 
#3 (H.2) — (H.1) One light weft. 
+4 (H.4) — (H.3) One light weft. 


Remove both dowels. 
(light) layer: 
(H’s 2&4) (H’s 1&3) Pick up pattern threads just | 
woven. Dowel-one under | 
raised threads. 
Dowel-two under crossed | 
warp threads. 
One dark weft. 
One dark weft. 


Remove both dowels. 


(H’s 1&3) — (H’s 2&4) 


(H.1) 
(H.3) 


(H.2) 
(H.4) 


Suggested reed setts: 


| 


2 per dent for 2/10 linen. 
thread | 


per inch are required since two sep- 
arate layers of cloth are woven at 
once. The warp and weft are of equal 
grist and preferably of the same 
elasticity. The warp count is in mul- 
tiples of four ends. 

A loom with four harnesses or 
frames is required. The only extra 
equipment needed is one flat pick-up 
stick about 142” wide and 4” thick 
and two ¥%2” dowels, pointed at both 
ends. All three sticks are to be a bit 
longer than the width of fabric to be 
made. 

The weaving design is followed 
from a pattern on graph paper, pick- 
ing up with the stick two warp 
threads for each marked space on the 
squared paper. Crossstitch patterns 
can be used for this. The pattern us- 
ually is spread over the area so that 
there are not too large plain spaces 
or the two layers of fabric will bag 
with use unless binding points are 
woven at various spots. This is some- 
what determined, however, by the 
use to be made of the woven piece. 

The finishing of Finnweave can be 
varied. In Finland the larger wall 
hangings are usually fringed at the 
bottom edge, with side edges left 
free, and the top edges turned in to 


| make a neat closing. This makes the 


piece reversible. It is then tacked di- 
rectly to the wall, or to a rod with 
a cord for hanging it on a wall. The 
smaller pieces are generally finished 
by seaming the four sides and: sewing 
all around the edges a twist of the 
yarns used in the weaving, thereby 
giving it a frame and making it a 
reversible piece. Also, Finnweave is 


| effective with a plain picture frame 


around it. 

For a really fascinating project try 
a rug in Finnweave! My recent ex- 
periment was a patio rug which I 
wove with 4-ply jute set at one per 
dent in a #8 reed. The light layer 
was natural, the dark layer was 


| peacock blue with sea-green ; the weft 


was dark brown; colors I dyed my- 


| self. The fringed ends were fastened 
| by knotting together the two layers 


of yarns. 
In writting Finnweave Is Fun! I 


| tried to give the simplest possible 


basic directions as I had learned them 


(Continued on page 54) 
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The Second Craftsmen’s Conference 


Representative craftsmen from all 
sections of the United States attended 
the second annual conference spon- 
sored by The American Craftsmen’s 
Council at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
june 23-235. 

The theme, Dimension in Design, 
included discipline and freedom, ex- 
ternal pressures on creativity, vision 
and individual response. The speakers 
who opened the conference were: 
George Culler, director of museum 
education, Art Institute of Chicago; 
Joseph Albers, department of design, 
Yale University; Dave Chapman, 
president, Design Research, Inc., and 
William Kolodny, educational direc- 
tor, YMHA. Following the first day's 
keynote speeches, the audience attend- 
ed panel meetings in three groups. In 
each of these sessions some of the 
panelists read papers on the key topics. 
During the remaining time discussions 
took place between panelists and audi- 
ence. 

The art backgrounds of the opening 
speakers distinctly represented indi- 
vidual ideas. Mr. Culler began with 
environmental difficulties of designers. 
Craftsmen, like creative workers in 
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Section of room divider by Miss 
Blumenau, in rayon, metallic and 
painted acetate. Now on display in the 
new Design Center for Interiors. 


If 


By LILI BLUMENAU 


any of the arts, have external checks 
upon freedom of action. These diffi- 
culties are principally lack of money, 
need of right equipment and materials. 
Other plaints from craftsmen are 
shortage of market outlets and lack of 
understanding among art critics. These 
seem to be the main external forces 


‘ 


inhibiting the designer and craftsmen. 
However, Mr. Culler thinks we will 
win through these handicaps as well 
as maintain freedom of mind and 
erowth of thought, gaining in sensitivi- 
ty and through _ self- 
reeducation. The challenge, for ex- 
ample, of looking at our materials in 
a new way, asking new questions about 
them. 

We must first believe that the re 
wards are worth the risk. The success 


preception 


ful conference, according to Mr. 
Culler, requires that its members put 
forward their ideas not in order to 
defend them, but in a process of crit- 
ical reexamination leading to formula- 
tion of new questions. If the first free- 
dom may be won by continuing self- 
education, the other, equally im- 
portant, is certainly the freedom of 
the designer to be himself. Nowhere 
is this more crucial than in the arts. 
The nature of the creative process re- 
quires that the artist operate as a whole 
being, sensitive and responsive, but 
not under the dictation of life around 





him. 

If the artist is unable to withstand 
pressures to obedience and conformity 
—too anxious to please—he becomes 
an uncreative instrument. Value 
judgements require clarity of vision 
and maturity, but in a society of rapid 
change there is confusion and uncer- 





tainty. People no longer know from 
within themselves what is important 
and what is not. This had led to ex 
aggerated evaluations based on ma 
terial and financial success. Demands 
for conformity are in essence an at 
tack on the independence of every art 
ist, painter, craftsman and industrial 
designer. Mr. Culler finally stated that 
if we study this situation in terms of 
creative human activity, we see that 
leadership, like genius, is a quality not 
of a trade, but of an individual. Only 
when the individual members have 
ability and will to achievement does 
the craft group evolve as a part of 
society. 

The second speaker, Joseph Albers, 
director of design at Yale, is one of 
our most individualistic art educators 
Mr. Albers spoke as artist and teacher, 
emphasizing revival of the psychologi 
cal in art and its aspects in teaching 
More than mere efficiency in making 
patterns, study of design is a seeing, 
feeling, and thinking process, accord- 
ing to Albers. 
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In order to get acquainted with tex- 
ture, Albers’ students select natural 


materials such as woods, plants, 
stones, in developing capacity to dis- 
cover and find characteristics and in- 
spiration in matter. To strengthen in- 
ventiveness as well as discipline of 
vision there are other assignments. 
Students write their names backwards, 
for example, in mirror image or up- 
side down. Albers calls this thinking 
in situation—or motor sense. Cultiva- 
tion of the eye is exercised by drawing 
meander patterns without use of ruler, 
the student aiming to get a freehand 
straight line. 

As to color training, Albers believes 
one should study the various theories 
—QOswald, Munson, and others—but 
uot depend on them, because color is 
the most relative medium in art. Choice 
of color depends on the effect one 
wishes to create and on many other 
issues—for instance, amounts and 
grouping of color. One hue affects 
another—the designer has to select in 
crder to set the desired mood. Albers 
is a believer in basic art training for 
all craftsmen as well as painters. 

Another speaker was Dave Chap- 
man, the well-known industrial design- 
er of Chicago. He stressed the indus- 
trial designer’s point of view, his aim 
being to find a link between business 
and craftsmen. Mr. Chapman claimed 
that only the fine artist may indulge 
himself in the luxury of finding 
answers that satisfy his own emotions. 
The craftsman and industrial designer 
must concentrate on the joy and pleas- 
ure others take in the function and 
beauty of a product, studied and ana- 
lyzed in behalf of customers. It is in 
this task, Mr. Chapman believes, the 
craftsman should find his values, and 
for this reason urged understanding 
the business-man and consumer. 
However, he reported that interna- 
tional exhibits, such as the Triennale 
in Milan, show very little individual- 
ism and too much conformity to con- 
temporary trends. 

We do need freedom of design, 
therefore, and Mr. Chapman found 
difficulty in giving practical sugges- 
tions about balancing the artist’s free- 
dom of choice with the customer’s. He 
pointed out, as worthy of special 
study, the successful operations of 
Charles Eames, Dorothy Liebes, and 
others, seeing in their enterprise one 
of the answers; a limited semi-mass 
production at semi-custom prices. 
Like the other speakers, Mr. Chapman 
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ended with emphasis on the human 
side, which has to be satisfied in the 
artist as well as the customer. 

The last speaker in this group, Dr. 
William Kolodny, educational direc- 
tor of the YHMA, emphasized the 
spiritual in art and chose the topic 
Art Can Humanize Life. Crafts and 
life are organically related, he said, 
and not aimed essentially either at the 
ivory tower or the market place. The 
artist as teacher and historian can in- 
spire respect for the arts that will lift 
them above the level of hobbies. Sig- 
nificant art involves the total person- 
ality. This should not, however, be 
equated with an increased desire to 
escape from reality or a tendency to 
join precious groups who consider 
themselves superior to common man. 

After the introductory speeches, the 
panelists met to continue theme dis- 
cussions of the conference. Each group 
comprised various craftsman and ed- 
ucators. Among the weavers presented 
were Azalea Thorpe, Mary Balzer, 
Jack Lenor Larsen, and Lili Blum- 
enau. However, the panels were again 
handled from a general philosophical 
point of view. Regardless of the pro- 
fessional difference between audience 
and panel members, there was a feeling 
of the importance of values in clarify- 
ing today’s attitude in crafts. 

This investigation brought up, 
among many things, the healthy and 
constructive effects of external press- 
ure on the creativity of craftsmen, and 
those which are not so healthy. The 
need to make a living was understood 
by some members as a problem which 
a true craftsman works out for him- 
self. He has to eat, but “high standard 
of living” should be for the craftsman 
his work development, his living in a 
cultural way. Another topic was hand- 
work pro and con industrial designing. 

We are all aware that industry has 
taken production for daily needs out 
of the hands of the craftsman. To 
fight against this is hopeless, senseless, 
and romantic. One solution is to make 
by hand only those things that 
machines cannot make and which re- 
quire unique or individual craftsman- 
ship. Such products will always be in 
demand. Or, we can design for indus- 
try, thus not leaving the initiative en- 
tirely to the factories. Many a crafts- 
man may do better this way, because 
a well-trained artist will always be the 
best designer for the industry in his 
field. As teacher-craftsman, we can 
educate young people. If students can- 


not achieve a high standard in their 
work, we can at least make them able 
to understand what is geod, both in 
hand and mass production. 

Among the unhealthy pressures 
were excess of shows, prices, publicity 
and success. Most craftsmen are far 
too busy to contribute their work to 
many exhibits. The attitude should be 
that if a good piece is done then send 
it to a show as a real offering to the 
crafts of the world. As for publicity, 
its role is in sales promotion rather 
than in confirming excellence. 

Among the media meetings, in clos- 
ing, panelists on the weaving group 
were Trude Guermonprez and Mil- 
dred Fischer with Lili Blumenau as 
moderator. The audience was a mixed 
group of teachers, leaders of recrea- 
tional groups, professional craftsmen, 
and others. It is amazing how much 
weavers have changed in a short peri- 
od of time. We find more daring ex- 
periment and discover that the hand- 
weaver realizes now that technical and 
mechanical knowledge is not enough. 


One of the keynote speakers stated : 
the occupation of a craftsman is not 
only during working hours, but a life 
activity taking place also during off- 
hours. 


Women’s 
International 
Exposition 


Weavers from more than 20 
states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Canada and Peru will ex- 
hibit in a greatly enlarged handweav- 
ing section of the Women’s. Inter- 
national Exposition which wifl be 
held at the 71st Regiment Armory, 
34th Street and Park Avenue, New 
York, November 3-9. Miss Vivian 
Miller is chairman of the weaving 
section. 

Members of the jury will be Lili 
Blumenau, Claire Freeman, Berta 
Frey, Dolores de Maria Gernhardt 
and Dorothea Macomber. Ribbons 
will be awarded for different classes 
and a 3-year subscription to Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman will be given as 
a best in show award. Coddie Pro- 
ducts Company of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, has offered a merchandise 
order and an embossed vellum cer- 
tificate. Comment cards filled out by 
the judges will be sent to entrants 
after the show. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Weavers 


Handweavers of the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen set a high stand- 
ard for their work at the annual Craft 
Fair, both that in the juried show and 
for sale. Held again at East Strouds- 
burg State Teachers College both at- 
tendance and sales set a record. 

Ruth F. Dewees of the Philadelphia 
chapter won the highest award, the 
$100 Ann Muller memorial prize, for 
her blanket for which she spun and 
dyed the yarns. It was woven in 
stripes, soft colors alternating with 
natural yarns. Margaret K. Smith of 
Bucks County won second prize for 
her natural linen table runner in Bron- 
son lace weave; Mildred M. Gordon, 
Bucks County, third award, including 
the Handweaver & Craftsman prize, 
for red worsted suiting ; Robert Staf- 
ford, Philadelphia, fourth and fifth 
for skirt material and gray wool suit- 
ing; Mrs. Martin Gavetti, Conestoga 
chapter, fifth, for white acrilan even- 
ing jacket material; and Marjorie 
Holmes, Northeast chapter, the award 
for the best use of traditional pattern 
for a coverlet in summer-and-winter. 

Members of the jury were Robert 
Carr of Jack Lenor Larsen, Inc., New 
York; Robert Gray, director of the 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Craft 
Center ; and Wilma Keyes, Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen. 

Visitors showed unusual interest in 
weaving and spinning demonstrations. 
Mrs. Ruth Hirsch, president of the 
Guild, who is in charge of spinning at 
Old Sturbridge Village, demonstrated 
both wool and flax spinning. Weavers 
at work were Mr. Stafford, Mrs. 
Gavetti, and Bill Holobaugh, son of 
Mrs. Martha Holobaugh of Bethle- 
hem, a well-known weaver. 

The skirt illustrated was designed 
and woven by Mrs. Gordon, Riegels- 
ville, Joan Sharpless of the Bucks 
County chapter made the skirt. The 
warp is of 20/2 charcoal mercerized 
cotton, sett 40 to the inch with tabby 
weft of the same material. The pattern 
is woven in melon worsted with black 
perle cotton for contrast, and silver 
nylon supported Lurex in pattern tab- 
by. The skirt has three lengths, woven 
long enough at the top of the third 
length for deep pockets extending 
across the front panel. These pockets 
are caught down to form four sections, 
with pellun under overshot the width 
of the pockets, for accent. The other 
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at the Pennsylvania Fair 


two panels have pellun about one inch 
at top of design to carry the effect 
around the skirt. The skirt is gathered 
to a plain band, and, because the ma- 
terial is so soft, the tabby above the 
pockets does not appear bulky. The 
zipper is at center back and two rows 
of gathering stitches have been left 
intact, to enable changing of waist 
band length, if needed. This skirt was 
steam pressed and dry-cleaned. It is 
modeled by Sally Norris of Philadel- 
phia, a niece of the Gordons. 
Twenty-four garments, the material 
woven and many tailored by Guild 
members, presented at the annual fash- 
ion show, were previewed at the third 
annual weavers’ seminar by three 
guest panel members: Mrs. Mae Bar- 
ton, director of home service econo- 
mists, Pennsylvania State University, 
who commented on tailoring; Mrs. 


Alice Stransky, designer-weaver, 


Paris and New York, weaving; and 





Skirt designed and woven by Mrs. 
Gordon, described in text. 








Peet: 

Runner in natural linen, Bronson 
lace, by Margaret K. Smith, second 
award. 


Mrs. Lauralou Bates, art director, 
Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia, 
on quality and design. 

Weavers received high praise for 
the quality of their handwoven fabrics 
but were urged to use more imagina- 
tion in design of garments and acquire 
greater skill in tailoring. Today’s hand- 
woven fabrics lend themselves well to 
current styles. Weavers use great 
imagination in designing fabrics, Mrs. 

Sates said, but seem to forget they 
have any when planning garments. 

Panel members laid stress on the 
following points : 

Learn more about the fine points of 
tailoring. Tailor not merely dress- 
make, your handwoven materials. 

Proper pressing is essential for any 
well-made garment. 

Patterns for woolens must be chosen 
carefully to suit the type of material 
and the weave. Patterns may be 
changed to give more individuality to 
the garment. 

Forget about peasant skirts for a 
while. Fullness and pleats are not com- 
pulsory ; consider taking out fullness 
at waist, making plain, narrow skirts : 
plain material, without stripes of any 
kind, should be considered. Plaids are 
easier to match in a narrow, straight 
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skirt. 

Give special attention to hems. In 
skirts with borders, plan the material 
so that the stitches of the hem will be 
completely concealed in the pattern 

Pay special attention to buttons, 
buttonholes, belts, and all details of 
finishing a garment. Contour belt kits 
now available were suggested for 
separate skirts. Handworked button- 
holes, using 25 or 30 stitches to the 
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Place Mrs. Hilton Butler. 


mats by 


inch, and handbound buttonholes were 


suggested as most suitable for hand- 
woven garments. 

The type of pattern choose 
should be determined by the length of 


wear you expect from your material. 


you 


Linings can be used to-advantage 
with handwoven materials for many 
types of garments. 


Always cover zippers with material, 


Pecceaesuee 
itty ‘onan 


handsewing on the right side with a 
backstitch when possible. This will 
keep a straight line and completely 
cover zipper. 

Give proper attention to finishing 
materials when they come off the 
loom. The appearance of the material 
can be ruined by improper finishing. 

Many other valuable suggestions 
were made in the course of the discus- 
sion and weavers who have attended 
these seminars since the first feel that 
they have gained great benefits from 
them. The plan will be continued. It 
was suggested that state extension 
services, offered through the state 
colleges, could be more profitably used 
by weavers interested in making up 
apparel fabrics. Often classes can be 
organized and taught by extension 
home economics specialists. 

The place mats illustrated here were 
made by Mrs. Hilton Butler of Belvi- 
dere, New Jersey, a member of the 
Northeast chapter, and were for sale. 
For both she used a warp of 40/2 nat- 
ural linen, sett 2 to a dent in a 15-dent 
reed. The weft for the open weave, 
for which the draft is given, is the 
same. The treadling is plain tabby for 
the desired width of the hem (1-3, 
2-4). Pattern treadling is 2-4, 1-2, 2-4, 
1-2, 2-4, 1-3, 3-4, 1-3, 3-4, 1-3; units 
to be repeated for desired length. 

The checkerboard mat was woven 
with 20/2 white linen for weft and 
treadled as follows: 3-4, 1-3, 3-4, 2-4, 
3-4, 1-3, 3-4, 2-4, 1-2, 1-3, 1-2, 2-4, 
1-2, 1-3, 1-2, 2-4. 

Among outstanding garments in the 
fashion show were two skirts by 
Thelma Hackenberry of the Williams- 
port chapter, one in date color silk and 
cotton and the other raspberry color. 
She also showed two men’s shirts, un- 
usually well designed and _ tailored, 
one silk and linen in gold and the other 
of striped wool. 

Mr. Stafford modeled a jacket, pro- 
fessionally tailored from his gray 
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Draft for open-weave mat by Mrs. 
Butler. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Weaving 
Skirts 
By GERRY WOOD 


Do you want to make a skirt? 
Skirt planning and skirt making can 
be such fun. But do pian first. Do you 
want a straight slim skirt to wear 
with jackets and sweaters, or a dirndl 
type for casual wear? Do you want a 
skirt for “after five’’ wear or some- 
thing more forma!? Your choice of 
material—fiber, weight, color, texture 

-will depend upon what type of skirt 
you wish to make. Also to some ex- 
tent upon the paper pattern by which 
you propose to make it. After deciding 
upon the material for your skirt, you 
need to consider the sett and thread- 
ing. If you choose to make the dirndl 
type you will probably want a border 
pattern or a stripe for the bottom. 

The skirt material with vertical 
stripes illustrated here was woven on 
a 20/2 black cotton warp, sett 30 ends 
per inch and threaded to 8-harness 
rosepath. It was planned for a young 
woman with red hair, for an “at 


home” gown, with the bodice in all 
black in pattern using treadles in the 
regular order, than reversed. Black 
tabby stripes alternate with pattern 
stripes, first one in supported gold 
metallic, then one in very fine pale 
pattern 


blue novelty frill. These 
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Mrs 
material threaded to 8-harness rosepath. 


Detail for fabric in vertical stripes. 
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. Wood, wearing skirt with monk's belt border ; displaying vertical striped 








stripes were woven without tabby in 
combinations of eight treadles. 

A second skirt was woven on the 
same black warp (not illustrated). 
The vertical stripes were woven as 
follows: one tabby stripe (16 shots) 
with blue; one 12-shot tabby stripe 
with gray; and then 4 black and a 
pattern stripe. Each stripe was sepa- 
rated from its neighbor by two tabby 
shots of silver metallic supported with 
black. The colors used for pattern 
stripes were assorted—15 different 
colors used with no regular repet- 
tion. The pattern shots were any four 
combinations of treadles—such as 1, 
eee bo os, & 7. o 5 Oe 
so on. [ used 12 different combina- 
tions in no regular sequence. For the 
bodice material to go with this skirt 
[ wove a plain tabby fabric using 2 
shots of black and 2 of the supported 
metallic alternately. Both were made 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Handwoven 
Fabrics 
in New Ships 


Huge red roses printed on hand- 
woven curtains in off-white from the 
studios of Dorothy Liebes provide 
perhaps the most dramatic element in 
the interior design of the Santa Rosa, 
new Grace Line luxury liner which, 
with the Santa Paula, are now in serv- 
ice on the Caribbean route to the 
Netherlands East Indies and the north 
coast of South America. Handwoven 
fabrics, along with the work of con- 
temporary artists, sculptors, ceram- 
ists, and craftsmen in metal, enamel 
and glass help to create a fresh, cool, 
relaxing modern atmosphere, a new- 
ship look in keeping with holiday 
travel in tropical waters. 

The bright red roses in the Liebes 
curtains, which hang ceiling to floor 
in the Santa Rosa's dining room, 
measure more than a yard across and 
are set off with leaves of brilliant 
green. The design and colors were in- 
spired by the motif of an old Mexican 
rug. 

sackground panels for the distinc- 
tive Santa Rosa curtains are woven 
of plastic straw (nylon and rayon) 
and other fibers in shades of off-white. 
Mrs. Liebes believes that the mixture 
of fibers produces a more interesting 
fabric. She prefers nylon yarn woven 
with cotton and Dacron, and with 
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Left to right. Detail of Liebes cur- 
tains for the Santa Rosa. Upholstery 
fabric for chairs, designed by Mrs. 
Liebes and power woven. Detau of 
looped curtains for the Santa Paula. 


silk, linen, wool, almost any other 
yarn. She does not like nylon, for ex- 
ample, blended with other raw fibers 
and then twisted together. With this 
method, one never knows what will 
result from dyeing and, moreover, the 
fabric has a monotonous overall effect. 
Weaving nylon and wool, however, 
gives quite a fabulous texture just by 
the contrast in the visual expression 
of the two fibers. Each helps the 
other. Some have two roses, others 
only one, and as contrast some are 
without color—an arrangement that 


Ceiling - to - floor - length curtains 
cover the walls in the dining room of 
the Santa Rosa. 
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achieves pleasing non-conformity. 
Upholstery of the chairs picks up a 
scintillating green from rose-leaves in 
the curtains, in a monochromatic 
twill-weave designed by Mrs. Liebes, 
a fabric with the sturdiness of nylon 
and the beauty of a rich silk. This ma- 
terial is power woven. 

The color accents in the room are 
set off against the off-white tones of 
bulkheads and acoustic ceiling, and 
the black (flecked with touches of 
white) floor covering of marbelized 
rubber tile. And breaking up expanses 
of walls are aluminum-leafed glass 
panels. 

For the Santa Paula, Mrs. Liebes 
designed curtains that are as eye- 
catching—and even more of a con- 
versation piece—as those of the Santa 
Rosa. They have serape stripes in a 
loop weave, set wide apart and run- 
ning vertically down the off-white 
background panels which are woven 
of du Pont straw in plain weave. 
Each stripe, about 10 inches wide, is 
made up of a dozen or more different 
colors in a variety of fibers including 
cotton chenille, raw silk, nylon and 
Lurex. These are in rows of 2-inch 
loops, woven into the curtain fabric, 
each row over-lapping the one be- 
neath, giving the stripes a fringe-like 
effect. The colors of these stripes, in 
turn, have been developed in three 
different combinations—one in char- 
treuse, yellow greens, blue greens and 
blues; a second, in warm tones of 
yellows, oranges, and reds; and a 
third, in lighter shades of red deep- 
ening into cerise and on into bluish 
reds. 

The Santa Paula curtains are 
woven on a double beam as are many 
Liebes fabrics. So few weavers weave 
double cloth today, Mrs. Liebes notes, 
although it is now in fashion for 
clothing. And few weavers do pile 
weave where the warp threads are 
pulled up on one beam. In the Liebes 
studio as many as three or four beams 


Young weavers in the Liebes studio 
at work on curtains for the Santa 
Rosa and the Santa Paula. Reading 
down. Anna Kang, formerly with the 
studio, now head instructor in design 
at the Cleveland, Ohio, Institute of 
Art. 

John Miller, designer and weaver, 
pulling up one of the beams to make 
the loops for the double-beam fabrics 
for the Santa Paula. 

Annalise Fisher at work on fabrics 
for the new Grace Line ships. 
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Above. U pholstery, Minaret, de- 
signed by Katherine Choy for Isabel 
Scott Fabrics, used in the Grace Line 
ships. She combined 8 yarns, varying 
from soft, full raw silk to finely twist- 
ed rayons and cottons in an over all 
weave. 

Below. Upholstery fabric from Crea- 
we Looms, Inc., New York, used on 
chairs in Santa Rosa and Santa Paula 
suites and staterooms. Textured weave 
of spun rayon and cotton. 


are used for one piece of cloth. Mrs. 
Liebes believes it is always advisable 
to have metallic accent thread on a 
separate beam since it has quite a dif- 
ferent tension from other yarns. 

The fabric Mrs. Liebes designed 
for the chairs (power woven) in the 
Santa Paula’s dining room is a sturdy 
tweed weave of blue and green giving 
a general effect of blue green. (It 
might be noted that the artist en- 
countered little difficulty in carrying 
out her ideas, for she has some 50,- 
000 or more different colors in her 
loom-room in practically every natural 
and man-made fiber.) 

From Creative Looms, New York, 
came several hundred yards of hand- 
woven textured upholstery fabrie, of 
spun rayon and cotten, used on chairs 
of bleached oak in the suites and state- 
rooms. The design, in small check ef- 
fect, is in three color schemes—off- 
white with two harmonizing shades of 
beige, of blue and of green—colors 
contributing to the general fresh, crisp 
contemporary tone throughout the 
ships’ interiors. 

Isabel Scott fabrics, some in white 
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and silver open weaves, all power 
woven, are used as casements in some 
of the suites. 

All fabrics both hand and power 
woven, were made especially for the 
new Santas. Together they present a 
delightful variety of stunning-looking 
and pleasant-feeling textures. Saran 
has been used extensively in weaves, 
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Hortense Amram 
Designer and Weaver of Ceremonial Textiles 





Left. Detail of skirt for Scroll 
Mantle: 36” x 40”; two shades of 
blue cotton, lined in blue. Border and 
strips of dark blue, light and dark 
green, with gold. Inlaid designs tn 
dark blue and gold. To open in front. 


When Hortense Amram of Wash- 
ington, D. C., began to explore the 
possibilities of handweaving some 
nine years ago, she had nothing in 
mind except a pleasant hobby for her 
later years. None of her earlier inter- 
ests—painting, ceramics, or bookbind- 
ing—seemed to hold any further at- 
traction for her. So she hunted up a 
small old loom which she had never 
used and started to learn to weave. 

Now, considerably to her surprise, 
she finds herself designing and weav- 
ing many ceremonial textiles for syna- 
gogues, with emphasis on designs in 
the contemporary manner for some of 
the many synagogues which have been 
built in recent years. Although con- 
temporary architectural designs for 
churches of all faiths have been pre- 
dominant in the last few years, the 
demand for ecclesiastical textiles in 
contemporary design is fairly recent. 
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However, appreciation of the need for 
such textiles is growing and more 
weavers are at work in this specialized 
field. 

Commissions usually have come to 
Mrs. Amram through a report to the 
interested congregation by someone 
who has seen her weaving. At present, 
three full-scale models (illustrated 








Above. Detail of a scroll mantle. 
Natural tussah silk, with seven dif- 
ferent metallics in golds, silvers, and 
copper. Lined in beige, opens in front. 

Below. Detail of one of pair of cur- 
tains for an Ark. Dark blue rayon 
boucle, with six metallics of golds, 
silvers, and copper. Lined in royal 
blue. 





One of two identical covers for 
readers’ desks, 56” by 45”. White, 
with several metallics. 


here) are on exhibition in the show- 
room of the Book and Art Section 
of the United Synagogue, New York. 
To this room have come representa- 
tives of many congregations and she 
has received several requests for fur- 
ther information. 

When a congregation finally de- 
cides it definitely wants handwoven 
fabrics for the synagogue, she sends 
quite a group of large and small 
samples. After a decision has been 
made on the type of fabric wanted, 
the size, color and other details, six 
or eight small samples are woven to 
show color and texture. She also 
weaves a model which may be about 
14” x 20”. This does not necessarily 
show the exact design of the decora- 
tive patterns unless the fabric is to be 
used as an architectural rather than 
a ritualistic piece. If the former, the 
architect will want to see the fabric 
as it will be when finished. 

For the curtains and the scroll 
mantles, there are only a few possible 
variations and one of these is usually 
traditional in each congregation. The 
mantle may be straight and tubular, 
without full-length openings, or full- 
skirted with an opening. Curtains may 
be single, to pull aside, or double, to 
open in the center. 

Very old pieces usually were made 
by putting together bits of antique 
textiles. Usually spaces of plain velvet 
were included upon which were em- 
broidered certain symbols and letter- 
ing. Gradually these became much 
simpler in design. Some few were 
made of one piece of silk or velvet 
brocade, but mostly they were of plain 
velvet with more or less elaborate 
gold embroidery. 

To provide some fabric in keeping 
with contemporary design, but which 
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would yet produce the effect of great 
richness of texture, she developed the 
use of metallics handled as colors. 
Often her patterns call for six or 
eight different tones of gold, silver 
and copper. According to the use to 
be made of the fabric, the patterns 
can be small and delicate or bold and 
clear. In either case, they are design- 
ed to shimmer and glow in a way that 
can be effective across the largest hall. 
In some small and simple synagogues, 
such fabrics are often the only spec- 
tacular note in their decoration, while 
in more elaborate ones, they can be 
made to blend with the entire decora- 
tion. 

At present she is working out de- 
signs using modern arrangements of 
traditional symbols. These are inlaid 
as part of the overall design. 

Mrs. Amram’s first commission 
came to her as a result of a visit to 
the new synagogue of the Baltimore 
Hebrew Congregation, a_ beautiful 
new butiding in modern design. She 
was so impressed with the building 
that she decided she wanted to do a 
piece of weaving as a gift. She had in 
mind a small scarf for the reader’s 
desk. Although there was some hesi- 
tancy about accepting her offer, be- 
cause members of the congregation 
wanted nothing not in keeping with 
the scheme of interior design, she 
went ahead with her plan and the 
scarf was received with great delight. 
It proved to be exactly what was 
needed for the place for which it was 
designed. As a result of her gift, she 
received an order for eleven scroll 
mantles and a huge cover for the 
reader’s desk. All were to be done in 
white silk with many different metal- 
lic threads to be used only for the 
High Holy Days. 

She also wove the curtains for the 
Jewish community center. These con- 
sist of two curtains in very dark blue, 
edged with designs in metallics, with 
single metallic threads inlaid in the 
weft, and some Hebrew letters em- 
broidered on them. These curtains 
were planned to hang as an architec- 
tural detail and are not to be open- 
ed or closed. They measure 15’ x 15’ 
cach. Between them are two much 
smaller curtains of pale blue, entirely 
covered with elaborate metallic de- 
signs, which open to reveal the inner 
Ark. One of her mantles is in use in 
Philadelphia, at the Mikve Israel 
Congregation. For this she used an 
odd shade of blue with metallics. In 
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the Suburban Temple, Cleveland, 
Ohio, are two curtains of natural tus- 
sah silk. The curtains, mantles and 
covers are all woven in white in the 
Arlington-Fairfax Temple. 

Her work has been shown at the 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, in its exhibition of 
contemporary religious art in 19506; 
in the 1957 religions art exhibition in 
Washington, D. C.; and in The 
Patron Church at the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts, New York, in 
1957. 

The following descriptions are for 
the three textiles illustrated here: 

The curtain for the Ark is 42” x 
82”. The warp is No. 3 perle cotton, 
sett 20 to the inch. Three closely re- 
lated shades of dark, rich blue rayon 
are blended to give vibrancy without 
showing any stripes or color differ- 
ence. The weft is heavy rayon boucle 
which was dyed to match. Threading 
is basic rosepath. The body of the 
fabric is woven to produce an almost 
invisible wave effect: 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 
4-1, 3-4, 2-3, 2-1; repeat. Metallics 
used are 1/32” supported gold and 
silver and a French copper, unsup- 
ported, quite narrow and very bril- 
liant. 

The scroll mantle, 10” x 30”, is 
woven of silk. The warp is a white 
2-ply twisted thread, sett 20 to the 
inch, and the weft a fine tussah 
natural, used double. It is threaded 
to double point twill. Metallics consist 
of three gold threads, three silver and 
one copper, all unsupported and very 
fine cut. 

The skirt for the scroll mantle is 
43” x 32”, of light blue No. 3 perle 
cotton in plain weave. The design is 
laid in, using two shades of green silk 
floss, one of dark blue, and a dark 
Llue heavy rayon boucle, with a 1/32” 
supported gold metallic. 

Mrs. Amram studied art before she 
became interested in crafts, first work- 
ing with a small group in a well- 
known American artist’s studio and 
later while she was in school in Paris 
with her roommate, an American girl 
who was an excellent artist. Her first 
training in ceramics was at the Phila- 
celphia School of design. In order to 
take care of the family library, she 
studied bookbinding with a profes- 
sional bookbinder in his large shop 
She then began work in the library 
of the lawyer who later became her 
husband. He had a large collection of 
Americana, relating to American In- 


dian designs, the source of ideas for 
his hobby which was decorating 
bowls with these designs. They have 
remained one of her special interests. 

Mrs. Amram began to use her small 
loom under the direction of the young 
woman in charge of the Hobby Room 
at Arlington Farms, headquarters for 
several hundred girls doing war work 
ia Washington, which she also was 
doing at that time. She later studied 
with Mrs. Florence Hohman of Balti- 


more, at the Penland School of 
Handicrafts and at the Haystack 
Mountain School of Crafts. On a 


western trip she worked on inlaid 
weaving with Mama Gravander at 
Mill Valley and on double weaves at 
the Yarn Depot in San Francisco. 

One of her early designs came from 
a piece of antique Indian weaving, a 
coat of red silk and fine gold thread. 
An old-fashioned rosepath threading 
on her 4-harness loom yielded the 
design—a_ simple, all over 
goose eye. From this and other ex- 
perimental designs she wove a small 
silk scarf which is still one of her 
favorite pieces. She continued to 
weave scarfs and stoles which she 
found in demand. 

The cover illustrated here is one of 
a pair woven for readers’ desks in the 
Temple Israel, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land. They measure 57” x 45” plus 
the fringe. The warp is #5 perle cot- 
ton and the weft soft mercerized flake 
cotton, both white. Three metallics are 
used, gold, silver and copper, all the 
same weight and support. Because of 
the great width, the decorative bands 
were mounted on the sides to increase 
the width; but these were woven in 
one wide strip that included the front 
panel also to insure an exact repetition 
of the pattern; that is, a piece was 
woven to be cut into the three bands 
which were added to the plain cover. 
When the top cover was built to requi- 
site size, the fringe was added and the 
whole lined. The front panel, 15” wide, 
is all the congregation sees, except the 
slight view of the sides. One of these 
covers has to lay on a desk which opens 
to 41” wide and closes to 30” at other 
services. The other desk remains at 30 
inches. Thus the cover had to fit both 
these dimensions and look right. She 
obtained the proper effect by having 
the 15” panel show evenly on both 
desks, and, when opened wide, the 
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larger one has narrower panels and 
the other a wider panel, but otherwise 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Northern California Handweaving Conference 


By DOROTHY BRYAN 


Imaginatively planned and executed 
around the theme, Phases of Develop- 
ment of the W eaver-designer, the pro- 
gram for the sixth annual Conference 
of Northern California Handweavers 
offered stimulation to handweavers in 
both practical and creative aspects of 
their craft. Beatrice Bernardi was 
program chairman for the conference, 
held in Santa Rosa May 3-4. About 
600 handweavers attended and 25 
exhibits were presented by 26 groups. 
The Redwood Empire Handweavers 
were hostesses with Georgia Bassett 
and Florine Sondergard as co-chair- 
men. Next year’s conference will be 
held in Carmel with Mrs. Dora C. 
Crabtree as chairman. 

Fifty-two garments were presented 
in the fashion show which preceded 
the program. Awards were presented 
for outstanding fabrics, both in the 
exhibits and in the fashion show. In 
addition, awards were given for the 
best in show in each of the following 
categories: use of space, Santa Cruz 
Weavers; experimental work, Town 
and Country Weavers; rugs, Mrs. E. 
Dwight Hoover, clothing, Pauline 
MacBeath; drapery Ruth Frayne; 
and tapestry, Jane Barnes. 

Practical information on natural 
and synthetic fibers, particularly those 
suitable for clothing, came from the 
featured speaker, Irma L. Hazard of 
Haz-More School of Design in San 
Francisco. In a brief talk on decora- 
tive materials, Beatrice Shaver of the 
Jackson Furniture Company, Oak- 
land, emphasized the need for hand- 
weavers to take stock of their atti- 
tudes and to develop the capabilities 
necessary to assume leadership in the 
field of textile design, a position they 
should rightfully maintain. 

How the interchange of ideas among 
artists and craftsmen may stimulate 
creativity was pointed out in Hazel 
Salmi’s talk on workshop techniques. 
Mrs. Salmi is director of the Rich- 
mond Art Center and was responsible 
for establishing the center’s annual 
Designer-Craftsmen exhibition of 
which the seventh was held in April. 
It is open to Northern California 
craftsmen and is noted for high stand- 
ards of jurying and excellent presen- 
tation. (An article on Mrs. Salmi and 
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the Art Center appeared in Summer, 
1952, Handweaver & Craftsman.) 
Visual aids were used to dramatize 
and augment several shorter talks 
which touched briefly on other aspects 
in the development of the weaver-de- 
signer. Most comprehensive was the 
Gravander Spinners’ demonstration 
carried on off-stage in the lobby of 
the Veterans War Memorial Build- 
ing, where the conference was held. 
Except for Marie Mariage, who 
learned to spin with a spindle in her 





Oxhair and linen rug by Mrs. E. Dwight Hoover, first award for rugs. 


native France and, at the age of ten, 
began spinning and weaving for her 
trousseau, all were students of Mama 
Gravander and had worked at spin- 
ning wheels. In addition to spinning 
with wool and linen, they also demon- 
strated the blending of fibers and the 
spinning of more unusual fibers such 
as dog and chinchilla hair. In addi- 
tion, large charts were prepared in 
advance to show the fibers used and 
the types of spins produced. 

As explained by Dr. Macia Fried- 
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man, the group is closely knit, brought 
together by a common interest in spin- 
ning. Often one will spin the yarn, 
another weave the fabric and a third 
member of the group will tailor the 
garment. Reasons for learning to spin 
have varied with the individual. 
Myrtis Copestick learned to spin dur- 
ing the depression when, through 
economic necessity, she salvaged, by 
plying, a purchase of yarn too brittle 
to use as warp. (An interesting article 
on Miss Copestick’s organization of a 
spinning project appeared in the 
Summer 1952 issue). Mary Doyle, 
on the other hand, learned to weave 
after she had taken up spinning in 
order to salvage reject pelts from her 
chinchilla farm. She solved the prob- 
lem of making the fine, silky chin- 
chilla hair into yarn by spinning it 
with a crimped nylon fiber. The soft, 
gray, angora-like yarn was woven into 
material for jacket and hat. Combined 
with a skirt woven of hand-spun wool, 
the costume was modeled during the 
fashion show. 

In her talk on Specific Weaving 
Technique, Catherine Garrett, teacher 
and weaver, demonstrated the up-and- 
down motions of the weaving process 
by a method that is not only helpful 
to those weavers who have difficulty 
understanding loom action, but should 
be a splendid teaching aid. Adapting 
the story-telling device, the feltboard, 
she used a black felt background with 
colored felt dots, one color for each 
harness frame, to show the position 
the warp takes in the weaving pro- 
cess. 

First showing the two positions of 
the frames in the 2-harness weave, she 
pointed out the importance of color 
and fiber selection in this simple 
weave. She also mentioned how in- 
terest may be introduced through 
spacing and applied techniques, such 
as lace weaves. 

Going on to the 3-harness weave, 
she expressed regret that it is rarely 
used by weavers today. Three-harness 
twill, she explained, offers many pos- 
sibilities. Using the color dots she 
showed the six possible positions of 
the frames : 


1 up, 2 and 3 down 
1 down, 2 and 3 up 
up, 2 down, 3 up 
down, 2 up, 3 down 
and 2 up, 3 down 
and 2 down, 3 up. 
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By using various color and yarn 
combinations, the weaver has a wide 
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field for exploration. Also, by the 
using of the #3 frame for warp floats 
against a plain weave done on #1 and 
#2, many interesting fabrics could be 
developed. When working with a 4- 
harness jack loom the weaver can just 
ignore the fourth harness. With a 
counter-balanced loom, the third and 
fourth frames can be used as one. 

Demonstrating a few of the 14 posi- 
tions possible with a 4-harness twill, 
Mrs, Garrett urged weavers to experi- 
ment not only in twill, but in other 4- 
harness weaves. She suggested sum- 
mer-and-winter as an excellent weave 
because of its firmness which makes 
it suitable for upholstery and belts. 
Besides, being the one weave believed 
to have originated in this country, she 
feels it is especially fitting for Ameri- 
can weavers to understand and use it. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to 
experimentation, she has discovered, 
is the fear some weavers have of 
changing the tie-up on their looms. 
Forget the original tie-up and trea- 
dling directions, she said. Instead, use 
the direct tie-up, and so be free to try 
out new combinations and sequences. 
With this approach, the weaver has 
an opportunity to make something 
completely different from the original 
intention of the weave. 

Using hanks of yarn for demon- 
stration purposes, Janet McNinch and 
Ruth Howard gave short talks on 
Mrs. McNinch how 
three values of a single color, com- 
bined in pile and background, gave 
depth and richness to a rug not pos- 
sible with only one shade of a color. 
Miss Howard presented a chart on 
which were mounted hanks of yarn 
demonstrating how gray can be ob- 
tained by mixing two complementary 
cclors. She showed the gradation of 
grays from warm to cool according 
to the predominance of warm to cool 
cclor in the dye mixture. When, as 
she had done, the original colors are 
of equal value and equal amounts of 
each are mixed in the dyebath, the re- 
sult is a perfectly neutral gray. 

Illustrated here are two of the best 
in show awards. Ruth Frayn, Deep 
Peninsula Weavers, created the white 
casement judged best in the drapery 
category. The lush fabric had alter- 
nating sheer and opaque vertical 
stripes. Set in twill at 24 per inch in 
a 12-dent reed, the warp was arranged 
in 2-inch bands alternating with 3- 
inch open spaces. A background warp 
of 20/2 mercerized cotton was thread- 
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ed on 1, 2 and 3 frames. The fourth 
frame was reserved for a boucle 
rayon, wound on a second beam and 
woven to form a warp loop. Using a 
nubby rayon, three complete twill 
sequences were woven (1+-2, 2+4-3, 
3+4, 4+1 three times) ; a nylon was 
used for 6 tabby shots and, next, har- 
ness 4 was raised, a dowel inserted 
and tension released on the second 
beam to make an inch loop. Six tabby 
shots were woven with the nylon to 
hold the loop in place. This was re- 
peated throughout and two dowels 
were left in place during the weav- 
ing. 
An oxhair and linen rug by Mrs. 
E. Dwight Hoover, Redwood Empire 
Handweavers, received the Santa 
Rosa award for best in its category. 
The soft tonal quality of stripes sug- 
gested the native dyes used in Scan- 
dinavian and Navajo rugs, resulting 
from combining two colors or two 
values of one color in a single weft 
shot. Colors of the oxhair weft were 
natural white, gold and three values 
of gray, with the gold and the middle 
gray dyed by the weaver. It was 
woven with weft doubled. Like colors 
were carried on one shuttle and unlike 
colors on two shuttles. The warp was 
7/2 linen, sleyed 2 per dent in a 5- 
dent reed. 

Handweavers should lead in the 
field of decorative fabric design, ac- 
cording to Beatrice Shaver, who be- 
lieves that neither weavers nor manu- 
facturers are taking advantage of the 
weavers’ knowledge and training. 

In discussing decorative materials, 
Mrs. Shaver, who is both a hand- 
weaver and an interior decorator, ob- 
jected to the idea that handwoven ma- 
terials should be used sparingly and 
only as accents in a room. Such a be- 
lief is an indication that handwoven 
materials have been badly used in the 
decorative scheme. Handweavers 
should, of all people, be aware of the 
interplay of textures—that too much 
of the same thing becomes tiresome. 
She believes that this is what deco- 
rators refer to when they decry the 
use of too much handweaving in a 
given room. 

“What they really mean,” Mrs. 
Shaver said, “is that handweavers 
are inclined to become so involved in 
lush and exotic color, so intrigued 
with texture, that they often cannot 
see the forest for the trees and as a 
result handwoven rooms are too 
colorful, with no visible planned co- 
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ordination, or the materials used are 


too thickly textured, with no con- 








trasts, or that the whole scheme is 
just too plain busy in all areas.” 

What handweavers need to do, she 
declared, is to apply the awareness 
of the value of contrast they show in 
the creation of a single fabric to the 
production of a group of fabrics for 
an interior. Moreover, she thinks they 
should hasten to assure decorators 
and interior designers that they are 
also capable of weaving without slubs, 
nubs and bumps; that most hand- 
weavers have sufficient technical back- 
eround at their command to be able 
to execute a handsome structural piece 
and achieve a maximum of effort with 
a minimum of means; and that they 
are capable of designing materials for 
an entire room which would create a 
perfect sense of balance in design, 
color and texture and which would be 
practical as well. 

“When I see the decorator’s re- 
sults, when I listen to his theories,” 
Mrs. Shaver said, “I am becoming 
more and more convinced that the 
time has come for the weaver-design 
er to take stock. We need to think 
again in terms of intrinsic values and 
uses of yarns, to know and take not: 
of what happens when we weave yarn 
A with yarn B. If a nylon or an Orlon 
is used, it should be used for its own 
inherent quality, not simply for the 
sake of throwing it in, so to speak. | 
would say, now that we have all ex- 
perimented with heavy texture and in 
tense color for some time, that we go 
back to basics and realize that cloth 
is a utilitarian creation as well as a 
decorative creation. We should re 
member that it is made to be worn, 
or eaten off of, or sat upon or hung 
at windows and when these needs aré 
fulfilled well and expertly, chances 
are the material is also beautiful from 
an aesthetic point of view. I realize 
that this statement smacks of the 
‘function-makes-beauty’ school, but in 
relation to handcrafts, I think there 
is some merit to it. 

“T do not mean that the designer- 
weaver should cease experimentation, 
should not contribute to his craft by 
his experimentation. I believe full) 
that we should and must lead the way 
for the interior designer in his use of 
fabrics, for the decorator and for the 
fabric business as a whole. But | 
think, also, that we should not ap- 

Above. Detail of Mrs. Hoover's 
rug. Below. First award, drapery, 
Ruth Frayne. White casement ma- 
terial, cotton, rayon and nylon yarns. 
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proach our looms with the happy ac- 
cident as our sole aim and our sole 
result. To be able to think of our 
fabric in context, that is, to visualize 
it in relation to the purpose for which 
it is being woven ; to work competent- 
ly and artistically within an imposed 
discipline, within the frame of ref- 
erence and with our intent fully in 
mind ; and to create an excellent piece 
of work because we accept these limi- 
tations as the premise for mastery, 
this, in my opinion, should be our at- 
titude.” 

A graduate of Mills College with 
a major in music and liberal arts 
training, Mrs. Shaver became inter- 
ested in weaving in the mid-forties. 
She studied weaving under Marjorie 
Livingstone, Beatrice Bernardi and 
Kay Geary and design and painting 
at California College of Arts and 
Crafts. In 1949 she and Beatrice Ber- 
iardi established a weaving studio in 
San Francisco, selling to the deco- 
rator trade and such retail outlets as 
I. Magnin & Co., Gumps and Kaspers 
of San Francisco and Neiman Marcus 
in Texas. At present she is a deco- 
rator and assistant buyer in the fabric 
department of Jackson Furniture 
Company of Oakland. She has exhibi- 
ted with the Contemporary Hand- 
weavers at the deYoung Museum, at 
the Richmond Art Center and the 
State Fair and, with Mrs. Bernardi, 
at Raymond and Raymond Galleries, 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Salmi, declaring that she was 
not a weaver, stressed her interest in 
the relationships of the various areas 
of the art field, the interdependence 
of the crafts with each other and the 
fine arts, and how they all gain by 
their practitioners working together 
under workshop conditions. 

She could speak with authority on 
this subject because of her own ex- 
perience at the Richmond Art Center 
where a comprehensive craft program 
has developed over the years. 

Too much stress on techniques in 
crafts, may result in a product which 
is usable and excellently made yet un- 
inspired and altogether dead. The 
quality that makes one object vital 
and another of the same material for 
the same function seem to be only 
inert material is admittedly an in- 
tangible one, but it nevertheless exists 
and it results from fusion of crafts- 
manship with the fine arts. It is a 
quality transmitted to the object by 
the craftsman himself, giving it in- 
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dividuality and making it sensitively 
different from similar objects fashion- 
ed by other persons. 

To develop this individuality in all 
arts, which of course include the crea- 
tive crafts, artists and craftsmen 
might gain in any specific instance 
by working in related workshop 
groups. This would facilitate partici- 
pation in some of the more abstract 
studies such as design or color theory, 
or, perhaps, painting just for the fun 
of it. 

What may seem to be an oblique 
approach to one’s own chosen field, 
through active participation in other 
phases of the art field, may be the 
means of stimulating and setting in 
motion this intangible quality, which 
we recognize when it is present, but 
which has not been put there by 
craftsmanship alone. 

Another point which should not be 
lost sight of is that related skills are 
almost always required in carrying 
out any specific project even though 
it is primarily of one material or 
craft. A reasonable working knowl- 
edge of related skills contributes to a 
more closely visualized, better plan- 
ned pre ject. 

Mrs. Salmi pointed out that as 
citizens we long have accepted the 
feasibility of providing facilities for 
sports and physical activities as a mu- 
nicipal obligation, recognizing these 
as human needs. “Is the need for 
creative pursuits any less basic and 
do we not have an equal obligation 
here?” she asked. “I submit the idea 
that it is no more fantastic to recog- 
nize the needs of art-minded citizens 
than it is to recognize the needs of 
sport-minded citizens. 

“The time when each community 
will have a center for the arts, just 
as it would have a gymnasium, may 
not arrive as soon as we could wish 
for. However, the essential activities 
which such a center would so well 
serve should be begun even without 
the physical facility. This can be done 
by forming workshop groups; by 
coming together for discussion or 
seminars within field ; 
broadening the scope of one’s inter- 
est by including the activities of all 
allied arts, in short, by giving full 
recognition to the interdependence of 
all the arts through the sharing of 
knowledge and skills.” 

Mrs. Hazard stressed the tmpor- 


one’s own 


tance of learning more of the new 


fibers which recently have become 


available. A summary of her talk fol- 
lows : 

The fiber or fibers from which a 
yarn is spun determine the quality of 
the fabric. Each fiber has its own 
properties or characteristics; some 
good ones and some bad ones are 
combined in each. No one fiber is 
perfect. Some have more good points 
than others. Some are good for home 
decoration, others for industrial use 
and for apparel. This discussion is 
limited to fibers used in clothing 
fabrics for men, women and children. 

Until a few years ago it was rather 
easy for a person to select a fiber with 
which to weave a given garment as 
we had only four common natural 
hbers—wool, cotton, silk and linen— 
and their combinations. Today the 
whole picture has changed. Many new 
man-made fibers have been added to 
the four originals. Combining and 
blending of fibers is the common 
trend. A natural fiber is combined 
with one or more man-made fibers to 
give a new quality to an old fiber. 
There are drip dry cottons, no-shrink 
wooels, to mention two examples. 

First, What is a fiber? It is the fine, 
single filament from which all yarn 
is made. If the fiber has great length 
and is used singly, such as that un- 
reeled from the silk cocoon, it is 
known as mono-filament. If several 
or many filaments are used, the re- 
sult is a multi-filament yarn. Broken 
hlaments of short length in some 
abers are spun together, as in silk, 
and called spun yarn, to differentiate 
from filament yarn. Natural or plan- 
ned short lengths of fiber are known 
as staple yarn. Filament yarns with- 
out a definite twist, or fibers such as 
flax and ramie, which are less than 
ten inches in length are called tow. 

Spun silk is made from broken or 
waste ends of filament silk. 

Spun rayon, spun nylon and many 
others with the prefix spun are made 
from planned staple fibers. Some are 
spun in short lengths, most are cut 
to the desired length. 

What is a blend? When two or 
more different fibers are mixed to- 
gether and then spun, the result is a 
blended yarn. 

What is a combination? When two 
or more yarns of different twist or 
fiber are made into a single yarn, the 
result is a combination. 

Fibers may be divided into three 
groups: 1, Natural fibers; 2, Man- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Ten-Harness Design for a Towel 


By ELSIE H. GUBSER 


One of the first books on weaving 
that I bought over twenty years ago 
was Montell-Glantsberg Vavboken. 
For years I have dreamed over a 
picture on page 71. At long last I 
have had the nerve to try it and have 
several lovely towels of this pattern. 


worked fine. Of course the shed was 
rather small when the pattern har- 
ness was used, but with care and a 
poke shuttle I had no difficulty. 

The first job is making the long- 
eyed heddles. This is a fine occupation 
while watching TV. I used a gauge 
made of a board with three nails. The 
two end nails were placed so that the 





Towel in 10-harness weave, using long-eyed heddles. 


I would like to share my experiences 
with you. 

This pattern can be done on any 
10-harness loom, plus long-eyed hed- 
dies. My old Structo 10-harness 





; Z tA 
Gauge for making long-eyed heddles. 
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top and bottom of the heddle would 
go over the harness frame. The middle 
nail was so placed that the knot to 
form the eye would tie at the bottom 
oi the regular heddle eye. Remember 
this is a rising shed loom. See draw- 
ing. 

To make the pattern easier to thread 
it is well to use different color string 
for each harness. I used eight differ- 
ent colors of carpet warp for the towel 


[ made. Use long-eyed heddles on 
harnesses 1-8. 


Harness | color a — 185 heddles 
“ 4 rahe eo 
3 " e¢ — 110 
4 ae 88 
5 e 50 
6 ae 76 
7 ree 103 
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FROM FINLAND 
Above. Draft for towel. Below. 

12-harness Finnish pattern. 
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is 8 ”" h — 104 ” 


Harness 9 regular heddles 254 

Harness 10 " r 254 

After getting all the harnesses set 
with short and long eyed heddles, 
place all the long eyed ones to one 
side and thread the warp in harnesses 
9 and 10. 

Now you are ready to thread the 
pattern. Use a pair of warps (9 and 
10) for each block of the pattern. 
With a threading hook threaded 
through the necessary blanks of the 
pattern draw the two warps through 
all the long eyed heddles needed. For 
example, in threading the first block 
in Pattern 1 beginning at A, put the 
hook through heddles on harnesses 
i, 2, 4+, 5, 6, 7 and 8. Pick up two 
threads, on 9 and 10 and pull them 
through to the front of the loom. This 
is marked by an «# on the pattern. 
Continue threading each row in this 
manner. 

For my towel | threaded in the fol- 
lowing manner : 
Piain Y and 10 
A to C—12 X 
A to B—1 X 
Plain Y and 10O—4 X 
The threading in detail is as follows: 
Ato B 
1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7,8 
6,7,8 


3X 


ST W bo 


reverse, 

The treadling can be worked out by 
looking at the design and following it. 
Remember that by raising the levers 
the down warp threads are covered, 
so it is easy to follow the designs. You 
can combine levers and arrange them 
in such a way that you can make up 
your own pattern. 

[ am including a Finnish pattern 
that [ bought in Finland that can be 
easily done on the 12-harness loom. 
Any one who had a 16-harness loom 
could have loads of fun working out 
more elaborate patterns. 





Mrs. Gubser of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
is a frequent contributor to this maga- 
cine. 
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Solving a Warping Problem 


? 
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By GORDON M. NUNNELLY, M.D. 


The use of the sectional warp beam 
for hand looms was a major advance: 
in simplifying a tedious process. Its 
numerous advantages are well known 
and need not be listed. There are dis- 
advantages, of course, and one of the 
most important of these is the difh 
culty of getting a long warp on even- 
ly across the entire beam. 

The problem of tension was suc- 
cessfully overcome with the advent of 
the tension box so that equal lengths 
of warp will occur on all sections no 
matter how large or small the original 
bobbins are. 

Only one large problem remained 


The 


tc users of the sectional beam. 


more turns one puts on the beam, the 
more chance of one or several warp 
threads crowding down between pre- 
vious turns, thereby making this 
thread than its fellows and 
causing uneveness of the fel line (line 
made by the last weft shot against the 
unwoven part of the warp—Tidball, 
Weaver's Word Finder) and poor 


shorter 


cloth construction when woven. 
| have searched for a long time to 
answer this problem when one has 
cccasion to use a 30, 40 or 50 yard 
warp and have been unsuccessful in 
finding an answer. The problem didn’t 
exist in the use of the plain beam and 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Sirkka Ahlskog— Versatile Craftsman 


Sirkka Ahlskog can scarcely remember when she did 
not know how to card, spin and weave wool. Born and 
brought up on a farm in Finland, her grandmother was 
her first teacher. As she helped to weave many yards of 
cloth, she often thought that she would like to study paint- 
ing, because she loved color, and she sometimes tired of 
weaving many yards of the same material. Her tapestries, 
which have been shown in the last few years in the United 
States, are doubtless a result of that desire. However, 
weaving is a way of life in Finland and spinning and weav- 
ing are good occupations during the long dark winters, 
especially in the one-third of the country within the Arctic 
Circle. Along with her weaving, she was interested in her 
father’s wood carvings and she wasn’t the only member 





Mrs. Ahlskog weaving at Penland. 


of the family attracted to painting. Two of her brothers 
in Finland are artists. 

However, when it came time for her to go away to the 
Snolahden Kansanopisto school in Central Finland she 
decided to begin formal study of weaving in order to 
enter some phase of the textile field. She later studied with 
Martta Taipale, the well-known tapestry weaver, who 
is active in the textile industry. 

While Mrs. Ahlskog considers tapestry weaving her 
major field, it is far from her only medium. Her first 
one-man show at the Norfolk, Virginia, Museum of Arts 
and Sciences last spring included, in addition to tapestries 
and handwoven stoles, ceramics, gold and silver jewelry, 
enamels and wood carvings. This exhibition, according to 
Bertha Fanning Taylor, local art critic, was the “most in- 
teresting and significant showing of its kind ever seen in 
Norfolk.” Her work has been exhibited at the Pen and 
Brush Club in New York and she also has lectured and 
shown her work to craft groups in Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Manchester, New Hampshire; Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina; and Augusta, Georgia. 

Her designs for her tapestries include both idealized 
figure studies and abstractions. She makes no preliminary 
sketches. After she has planned her design clearly in her 
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mind, she works it out directly on the loom. Her first step 
is selecting her materials—to get the best effect, she 
spreads her yarns all around her on the floor. After she 
has decided on the yarns, she cuts herself off from all 
other activity for several days to concentrate on her design. 
As to her choice of subjects, people, she says, are as decora- 
tive as anything else, certainly as decorative as bowls of 
fruit or bunches of flowers. 

She uses all types and sizes of yarns, depending upon 
the texture she wishes to achieve in the tapestry. To get 
the exact color effects she wants, she dyes all her own 
yarns. She uses a standard horizontal loom and weaves 
the tapestries on the wrong side. The designs are con- 
structed both vertically and horizontally. 

Architects and decorators have discovered her tapestries 
and have bought many for modern interiors. 

Her weaving is not limited to tapestries. She weaves a 
variety of fabrics, including many for clothing both for 
herself and her customers. 

She came to the United States from Sweden seven years 
ago to join her aunt, Mrs. Lydia Rohlson, a painter who 
has a studio in Brewster, New York. She soon enrolled 
in the Crafts Students League in New York to study 
weaving and other crafts and later taught tapestry for 
two years at The Penland School of Handicrafts, Penland, 
North Carolina. There she also worked in other crafts. 
She is now studying sculpture. New York, she says, is the 
only city where one never feels too old to go to school. 

She was born in 1917 in Finland, when that country 
was fighting for freedom from Russia. In 1944, when 
Finland was again fighting Russia, her husband, a sea 
captain and a free lance writer, disappeared at sea. They 
were then living at Viipuri, near Leningrad, now a part 
of Russia. When the Russians came, she was the last to 





Tapestry — Springtime. 
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Tapestries by Mrs. Ahlsk Od. 


leave, since she had been working with the Red Cross as 
a volunteer helping evacuate other people. To escape she 
walked 40 miles south to join her family. The following 
years were years of survival, with no work of any kind. 
They were years of great danger and deprivation from 
bombings and lack of food. Eventually she went to Sweden 
where she remained for seven years. 

Mrs. Ahlskog now has a studio at 414 East 83 Street, 
New York. Next summer she will have a studio at 
Brewster, New York, which will be open to visitors. 
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New Design Center 
in New York 


New York’s new Design Center for Interiors, 415 East 
53 Street, New York 22, for the first time opens to the 
public a permanent home furnishings exhibit, the first of 
its kind in the United States. More than 35,000 square 
feet of display space are devoted to the newest in textiles, 
furniture, floor and wall coverings, lighting fixtures, 
ceramics, and various accessories for homes and offices 
from firms whose products formerly could be seen only 
hy decorators and their clients. The Center is open to the 
public, with no admission charge, from 11:30 A.M. to 
5:30 P.M. daily. 

The first of the Panorama shows, called /mpulse, 1s 
set up in a spectacular circular arrangement in the center 
of the floor space and presents new trends, colors and ma- 
terials in more than 200 items for home and office furnish- 
ings. Many of these products were so new that profession- 
al interior designers were not yet familiar with them. /m- 
pulse was selected as the theme of this first special exhibit 
hecause it represents the impetus derived by designers 
from new materials ; by manufacturers from new designs ; 
and by both from the work of artists and craftsmen who 
often are the first to use new materials. 

The Panorama installation was designed by Tom Lee 
who is in charge of all exhibits. This exhibit will be changed 
every six weeks. From its changing displays, as well as 
those of manufacturers who will vary their exhibits to 
integrate them with Panorama themes, designers, crafts- 
men and individuals should gather a wealth of ideas for 
home and office interiors. 

Everything shown was selected according to rigid artis- 
tic standards by Mr. Lee and an advisory council of 
leaders in the design field, including Dorothy Liebes. 
Exhibitors are chosen from applications submitted by 
manufacturers. 

Jorrowing from Copenhagen’s famous Den Perma- 
nente, which specializes in handcrafts, and London’s De- 
sign Center, set up primarily to improve standards of in- 
dustrial design, the New York Center will concentrate on 
home and office furnishings. No products are for sale ; 
the main purpose of the Center is to familiarize the con- 
sumer with products available through decorators and, 
conversely, to bring these sources into closer touch with 
the consumers. The New York Center has much larger 
space available than in Copenhagen and London. 

Italy's Triennale also was surveyed for ideas. This is an 
international show, attracting interest in the field of in- 
terior design from all over the world. New York plans 
include exchanges of products with these foreign centers 
and also imports from abroad. 

\mong fabrics of special interest to handweavers are 
those from Boris Kroll Fabrics, Inc., Jack Lenor Larsen, 
Inc., the Dorothy Liebes Studio, Isabel Scott Fabrics 
Corporation, Belgian Linen Association, Knoll Textiles, 
Inc., Rancocas Fabrics, Rowen, Inc., Thaibok Fabrics, 
Ltd., Far Eastern Fabrics, Lozano-Fisher and different 
types of carpets and rugs. 

In addition to manufacturers’ exhibits The American 
Craftsmen’s Council has an attractive display including 
textiles by Lili Blumenau, Azalea Thorpe, Martta Taipale, 


(Continued on page 58) 
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EXHIBITIONS ° 


OCTOBER 
God and Man in Art. Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Neb. Oct. 1-22. 


Kansas Designer Craftsman Show. Student Union, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. Anyone who lives or has lived in Kansas one year and 
craftsmen who live in Kansas City, Mo., are eligible. Textiles in- 
cluded. Juried. Entries must be received by Oct. 15. For informa- 
tion: Marjorie Whitney, Dept. of Design, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. Oct. 26-Nov. 15. 


Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. G. Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Annual Craft Fair. Oct. 28-Nov. |. 


International Ceramic Exhibition. Syracuse, N. Y., Museum of Fine 
Arts. In celebration of 20th anniversary of Ceramic National. Ten 
foreign countries invited to participate. Sponsored jointly by Syra- 
cuse Museum, Syracuse China Corporation and Ferro Corporation 


of Cleveland, Ohio. Oct. 26-Dec. 7. 


Draft and Shuttle Guild. Nassau County Home Extension Center 
Jericho Turnpike, Mineola, L. |., N. Y. Annual show, | to 9 P.M. 
Oct. 23. 


Ozarks Arts and Craft Fair. War Eagle Mills Farm, War Eagle, Ark. 
Oct. 24-26. 


Swedish Textiles Today.* Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. 
Sept. 25-Nov. 29. 


Finnish Rug Designs. Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York 
Results of competition sponsored in Finland by the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company. Forty-one designs with handwoven samples. Award 
winning entries in full scale. To be circulated by Smithsonian Insti- 
tution Traveling Exhibitions Service. Through Nov. 30. 


Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen. Milwaukee, Wisc., Art Center. 38th 
annual exhibition co-sponsored by Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen 
and Milwaukee Art Center. Oct. 30-Dec. 14. 


Scripps College. Claremont, Calif. Invitational show including five 
crafts. There will be one enamelist, one jeweler, one potter, one 
weaver and one woodworker. Preview Oct. 21. 


The Showcase. Route 25A in Northport, L. |., N. Y. Displays and sells 
only handmade articles by artists and craftsmen. || A.M. to 7 P.M. 
Wednesday through Sunday. Closed Mondays and Tuesdays, except 
by appointment to decorators. 


Ecuadorian Indian Textiles. Secretariat Building (south corridor) 
United Nations, New York. Through Nov. 30. 


NOVEMBER 


Craft Guild of San Antonio. Witte Memoria! Museum, Brackenridge 
Park, San Antonio 9, Tex. First regional exhibition. Open to crafts 
men of Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas and New Mexico. 
Textiles included. Cash and purchase prizes. Jury. Deadline for 
entries Oct. 18. For entry blanks write Craft Guild of San An 
tonio, Witte Memorial Museum, Nov. 2-23 


Women's International Exposition. 7/st Regiment Armory, Park Ave. 
at 34th St., New York. All handweavers eligible. For information 
write Miss Vivian Miller, Chairman Hand Weaving Section 
Women's National Institute, 250 W. 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Nov. 3-9. 


Florida Craftsmen. Daytona Beach, Annual exhibition meeting with 
a juried show. Nov. 13-21. 


Christmas Sale. Craft Students League of the YWCA, 840 Eighth Ave. 
New York. Nov. 24-Dec. 19. 


Crafts Exhibition and Sale. Pen and Brush Club, 16 East 10 St. 
New York. Nov. 2!-Dec. 4. 


Midwest Hobbyrama. Civic Auditorium, Omaha, Neb. Omaha 
Weavers’ Guild will have an exhibit. Nov. 14-16. 


Contemporary Wall Hangings.f University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
Canada. To be exhibited in conjunction with the University’s Art 
Festival. Nov. 5-25. 


Arts and Crafts Society. 238! N. W. Flanders, Portland, Oreg. Annual 
Christmas bazaar and sale of handmade articles. Nov. 21-22. 
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FAIRS ° 


CONFERENCES 


Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. Chinese Siks of the Manchu 
Dynasty, Maryville, Tenn., Co'lege Art Gallery; Golden Age of 
English 18th Century Textiles, Brooks Memorial Museum, Memphis, 
Tenn.: through Oct. Neo-Classic Textiles of the Louis XVI Period, 
Fitchburg, Mass., Art Museum: Textiles of the Italian Renaissance, 
University of Arizona, Tucson; Textiles of the Directoire-Empire 
Period, Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York: through Nov. 


Design Derby 1958. Du Pont Plaza Center, Miami, Fia. Sponsored by 
Designers and Decorators Club. Textiles included. Nov. I-16. 


Corcoran Gallery. Washington, D. C. 13th Annual Area Exhibition. 
Weaving included. Nov. 22-Dec. 14. 


Contemporary Indian Crafts.* Beloit, Wisc., Co'lege. Nov. 1-30. 
Fulbright Designers.* Cedar Rapids, lowa, Public Library. Nov. 9-30. 


American Craftsmen, 1957.* Wesleyan Col'ege, Middletown, Conn. 
Nov. 9-30. 


National Ceramic Exhibition.* I\lino’s State Museum, Sprinafield, Sixth 
Miami National. Nov. 4. Jan. 4. 


Good Design in Switzerland.* Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N.Y. Nov. 5-26. 


Designed in Holland.* University of Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Nov. 9-30. 


Burmese Embroidery.* Stanford, Calif., University Art Gallery. Nov. 5 
Dec. 15. 


Good Design for Christmas. Contemporary Arts Center, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Art Museum. Exhibition of objects costing less than $30 suit 
able for gifts, which are availab'e for sale in local stores. Nov. 21 


Dec. 18. 


Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers. Robert Harnden's Studio, 
Arnecliff Apts., New Gulf Road & Morris Ave., Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Holiday sale. Nov. 2-8 


DECEMBER 


25th Annual Exhibition. Architecture Building gallery, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. Painting, sculpture, graphics and crafts by Illinois 
art faculty members. Dec. 7-Jan. | 1. 


20th Century Design. Museum of Modern Art, New York. Design 
collection of Museum will be presented in eniirety for first time. 


Dec. |7-Feb. 23. 


Fulbright Designers.* J. B. Soeed Art Museum, Louisville, Ky. Dec. 14 
Jan. II. 


Japanese Dolls.* Texas Technological College, Lubbock. Dec. 2-19 
Religious Banners.* Stanford, Calif., University. Dec. |4-Jan. 4 


Pre-Christmas Sale. Sponsored by Weavers Guild of Boston. 12 Alaska 
Ave., Bedford, Mass., | to 8 P.M., Dec. 4-6; Waban Library, corner 
of Beacon and Woodward Sts., Waban, Mass., 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Dec. 8, | to 5 P.M., Dec. 9. 


Scalamandre Traveling Exhibits. Chinese Silks of the Manchu Dynasty, 
Indiana State Teachers College Art Gallery, Terre Haute 


Florida Craftsmen. Research Studios Art Center, Maitland. Fla. 
Selected Showing from All State Art Craft Show. Dec. 2-14. 


Twelve Scandinavian Designers. University of Utah, Sa't Lake City 
Dec. 10-Jan. 4. 


Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. Work in Wood—Furniture 
and Design by Wharton Esherick, Dec. 5-Feb. 15 


JANUARY 


Contemporary Wall Hangings.¥ Public Library, Winston-Salem, N. C 
Jan. 15-Feb. 7. 


International Ceramic Exhibition. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. Presented in celebration of 20th anniversary of the Ceramic 
National. Sponsored jointly by Syracuse Museum, Syracuse China 
Corp, and Ferro Corp. of Cleveland, Ohio. Jan. 23-Mar. 8. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
t Circulated by the Americen Federation of Arts. 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITIONS 


The sixth annual Exhibition of Canadian Hand- 
weaving, sponsored by the London District Weavers of 
London, Ontario, was the largest to date and attracted 
450 entries representing all but two provinces of Canada. 
Weavers in eight of the Canadian provinces received 
awards, which were announced by Miss Aileen Muff, 
community programs branch, Ontario Department of 
Education. 

Members of the jury were Miss Mary E. Black, 
author of Key to Weaving and publisher, with Joyce 
Chown, of Shuttle Craft, Bedford, Nova Scotia: Mrs. 
George Simons, St. Catharine's, Ontario; and Mrs. Hugh 





Prise wallhanging, Mrs. Klara Schoenfeld, London 
District Weavers Exhibition of Canadian Handweaving. 





Award for apparel fabrics, 10-harness tabby weave for 
coat and patterned for dress material. Mrs. J. Train Grey. 
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Prize for design from indigenous Canadian subject 
matter, wallhanging by E. N. Roulston. 


Mackenzie, artist, London. Miss Black spoke at the open- 
ing and characterized the exhibition and the sponsorship 
of the London group as “an immense contribution to 
weaving in Canada.” 

Open to the public May 9-June 7, this exhibition was 
hung, as usual, in three galleries of the London Public 
Library and Art Museum. The opening date coincided 
with the annual Conference of the Handweavers and 
Spinners of Ontario, the provincial weaving guild, which 
brought 200 interested weavers from all sections of On- 
tario to London for three days. 

Thirty-seven red ribbons, two blue ribbons for second 
prize, and twenty-three white ribbons for honorable 
inention were awarded to Canadian weavers whose abili- 
ties ranged from the simple box-loom weaves to eight 
and 10-harness designs. The award from Nilus Leclerc 
Inc., L’Isletville, Quebec, for the best rug or wallhanging 
went to Klara Schoenfeld of London, Ontario, for an 8- 
harness wallhanging woven in tones of brown, black, 
gray and beige, in an asymetrically balanced and modern 
design. Mrs. Schoenfeld worked for two years on this 
difficult technique found in Ester Perheentupa’s book of 
finnish weaving. The Finnish pattern designated the 
weave as that for fine linen but this award winner found 
the greatest success in a combination of wool and cotton. 
A small wallhanging in this same style won first prize 
at the Canadian Handicraft Guild’s Exhibition in Toronto 
last fall, and a larger one was awarded top honors at the 
same guild’s nation-wide handicraft exhibition in Mon- 
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THE NORWOOD LOOM 


The modern folding Loom for modern living 


Custom built of beautiful cherry—rising shed—jack 
type—sectional beam—folds for easy threading, stor- 
age or moving from room to room. 


a0" 30” 40)" 50” 
4 to 12 harness 


Write for Brochure and prices 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





treal in February. The latter hanging was purchased by 
the Department of External Affairs for the permanent 
collection of Canadian handicrafts at the Canadian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D. C. This collection will travel 
extensively throughout the United States in answer to 
many requests the Embassy receives for displays of this 
type. A smaller wallhanging has been sent to the Trade 
Fair in Poznan, Poland. Mrs. Schoenfeld, of Polish 
birth, is a weaving instructor at the H. B. Beal Technical 
School in London, and has been long recognized for out- 
standing work in this Craft. 

The London District Weavers’ special award for any 
article at the discretion of the judges went to Miss Elsie 
Oyston of Winnipeg, Manitoba, for a fair linen altar 
cloth woven as a memorial for her mother. The judges 
greatly admired the simplicity and the perfection of Miss 
Ogston’s linen cloth, which also received the London Dis- 
trict Weavers’ award for the best in ecclesiastical 
weaving. 

The British-American Oil Company’s award for any 
item in original, stylized or abstract design based on in- 
digenous Canadian subject matter was given to a Finn- 
weave wallhanging woven by E. N. Roulston of Sack- 
ville, New Brunswick. This original design, called Falling 
Leaves, is woven in green and white cotton. The Finn- 
weave technique was distinguished by the addition, in 
the warp, ef 24 colored strands in the autumn shades of 
rust and brown. 

An exceptionally beautiful apparel fabric by Mrs. J. 
Train Grey of Vancouver, British Columbia, won the 
Simpson’s of London, Ltd., award for that category. 
Woven on ten harnesses in a shade of moss green this 
fabric is in two weaves—a tabby length for coat ma- 
terial and an overall patterned weave for dress material. 

A set of color transparencies of the textiles is made 
every year, which show them both in close-up and per- 
spective. They are available to Canadian weaving groups 
upon request. A selection of entries also is made for a 
traveling exhibition which is shown in many sections of 
the Dominion.—Kirst1 BATEs. 





Twelve exhibitors at the California State Fair and 
i¢xposition, August 27-September 7, received awards for 
their handwoven textiles in the Fair’s Art Show. Three 
purchase awards of $100 each went to Constance Tyde- 
man Bevis of San Francisco, for an oyster white up- 
holstery; Marge Krejcik of San Francisco, for a silk 
and wool fabric and Janet Van Evera of San Francisco, 
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Three peg ht textiles the "California State 
Fair's Art Show. Reading down. 

Constance Tydeman Bevis, $100 purchase award for 
upholstery in oyster white. 

Janet Van Evera, $100 purchase award for double 
woven screen or room divider. 

Marge Krejcik, $100 award for a blue-green silk fabric 
and Handweaver & Craftsman award. 





for a screen or room divider. Mrs. Krejcik also won the 
Handweaver & Craftsman award. These textiles became 
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NOW! 


Easier to loom, more satisfactory in the finished product ! 


| wu with MYLAR* 
THE NEW METLON TUBE CAN BE USED IN THE SHUTTLE WITHOUT REWINDING 
. most practical; saves times, prevents tangling. 





NEW METLON-with-Mylar HAS EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH, CAN BE USED UNSUPPORTED 


. resists breakage in all weaves: warp or weft. 


NEW METLON- with-Mylar CAN'T SCRATCH, IT’S SOFT AND PLIABLE 
. ideal for all wearing apparel. 


NEW METLON-with-Mylar IS TARNISH-PROOF, CAN BE VAT AND YARN-DYED 
.. not affected by carbonizing, vulcanizing, mercerizing. 


NEW METLON-with-Mylar IS GUARANTEED WASHABLE, DRY-CLEANABLE 
. the first metallic yarn Certified Washable 
by the American Institute of Laundering, 


Available in gold, silver and colors through 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


129 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


METLON CORPORATION 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
A subsidiary of Acme Backing Corporation 


*DuPont's Polyester Film 
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THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


has discovered for you 


NEW WEFT MATERIALS 





SEA GRASSES from the South Pacific 


22 vibrant fast colors $1.25 per 1 lb. bundle 
Clear, heavy SARAN 24% inches wide 5¢ per yd. 
samples 25¢ 


545 Sutter Street San Francisco 2, Cal. 





courses for students of weaving and textile 
design . . . ceramics . . . metalsmithing .. . 
sculpture ... painting . . . design . . . grad- 
uvates in architecture degrees offered: 
B.F.A., M.F.A., M. Arch. spring term begins 
February 2, 1959 . . . send for catalogue. 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY 
OF ART 


161 academy road, bloomfield hills, mich. 








part of the State of California’s art collection. Non- 
purchase awards of $50 each went to Mrs. Bevis for 
tangerine upholstery, Frieda Bielefeld of Oakland for 
a steamer rug, and Cay Garrett of Berkeley for a sheer 
drapery. 

Honorable mentions worth $35 each were given to 
Alma K. Bine of San Francisco for a fashion fabric, 
Barbara Christy of Oakland for a gray coat material, 
Janet L. McNinch of San Francisco for a linen wool 
casement and to Frances A. Morgan and Helen Wood 
Pope of San Francisco and Elsie S. Wood of Oakland 
for upholstery fabrics. In addition to the twelve winning 
pieces of fabric, seventeen other pieces were selected for 


display from 80 entries. 
Evelyn Gulick, Spring Valley, and Edith Garland, 





oehe . \ ee es 
Lampshade by Mrs. Fifer. 
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Above, upholstery, and below, drapery by Mrs. Sheehy. 
All fabrics on this page in the spring exhibition of the 
Oregon Arts and Crafts Society. 


San Francisco, were the weavers on the jury of seven for 
the Fair’s art show. Especially noteworthy, they felt, 
were several beautifully executed fabrics with strong con- 
temporary flavor, which represented an imaginative 
adaptation of traditional weaves such as_ huck, leno, 
double weave and others. The use of color was generally 
competent. Rejections included, besides those who failed 
to follow fair conditions, fabrics by weavers whose crea 
tive ideas were not backed up with sound craftsmanship 
and others who wove expertly but offered no originality 
in design. . 
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Above. Brown wool sport jacket material by Edith 
Garland. Below. Heavy white drapery, Virginia Chase. 
In San Jose College show. 
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Draft for drapery by Virginia Chase. 

Illustrated here are contemporary textiles from the 
exhibition, Weaving Then and Now, shown at San Jose, 
California, College last April. The exhibition was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Gladys Vogelman, assistant professor 
of art who teaches weaving. Beginning and advanced 
weaving classes are offered each semester at the college 
with stress placed on methods of teaching weaving tech- 
niques, both contemporary and traditional design, with 
consideration given to color and texture. Students are 
given a thorough knowledge of warping methods and 
dressing the loom, both for jack and counterbalanced 
table and floor looms. Students weave yardage as well 
as compile a large notebook of woven samples with direc- 
tions for use in teaching. Courses are planned to prepare 
students for teaching in the field of creative design. 
Weaving students have varied backgrounds. Many are 
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FOR 18 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Ask for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 36 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 





For Beauty and Distinction 


Try our imported ramie yarns. Alone or 
combined with other yarns, you will 
enhance the value of your woven pieces. 


Sample sheet 10c 
Zellwood 


ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—J UTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 
Box 4-A 


BERTA FREY 


Handwoven Fabrics 


J. M. Hayslip Florida 





SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 





Weaving Instruction 


Box 505, Woodstock, New York 





majors in home economics, occupational therapy or art. 

Directions follow : 

Crackle weave was used by Virginia Chase for a heavy 
white drapery fabric, enriched by interplay of dull and 
shining blocks. Warp was dull white cotton boucle (1,250 
yards per pound), sleyed 12 per inch; weft, pattern 
thread, large nubbed shining rayon (500 yards per 
pound), tabby 12-cut rayon chenille. 

For (x) joiner, use only one thread after blocks I and 
If and two threads after block III; that is, Block I has 
16 threads, followed by one joiner thread, Block II has 
28 threads followed by one joiner thread and Block III 
has 16 threads followed by two joiner threads. These 
three blocks are repeated across loom in the above order. 
Treadling—follow each pattern thread by tabby shot. 1, 
4 times; 2, 4 times; 3, 4 times; 4, 4 times. 

The brown wool tweed men’s sport coating by Edith 
Garland was woven in 4-harness twill sleyed 15 per inch. 
The warp was light gray Fleischer’s deluxe sport and 
sock yarn, medium gray Fleischer’s superspun nylon and 
burgundy Irish wool of same weight as above yarns. 
Threading was in following sequence: 1 light gray on #1 
frame, 1 burgundy on #2 frame, 1 light gray on #3 
frame, | burgundy on #4 frame, 1 medium gray on #1 
frame, | burgundy on #2 frame, 1 medium gray on #3 
frame, | burgundy on #4 frame; repeat across. The weft 
was gray flecked and brown flecked tweed yarns. It was 
treadled standard twill with gray on 1 & 2 and 2 & 3, 
brown on 3 & 4 and 4& 1. 
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FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


my EMMONS = 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 


FRAMES and REEDS 





Write for Price List 

















Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


EMMONS DIVISION 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


1-R-4 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 


Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





A warp-striped light brown summer suiting of cotton, 
silk and linen was woven by Ilse Schulz with warp of 
10/2 mercerized cotton in various browns and white silk, 
set in 4-harness twill. For weft she used alternate shots 
of brown cotton and natural linen. Only one of the twill 
treadlings was alternated with tabby throughout the 
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Above. White translucent plastic drapery, Janet 
McNinth. Below, Summer suiting, cotton, silk and linen, 
Ilse Schulz. 
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First award winners in exhibition of Weavers Guild of 
Greater Cincinnati. Wool shirt, Miss Culbertson. Best in 
show, stole by Miss Furber. 


weaving. 

Taking advantage of the difference in tension between 
saran and other plastics, Janet McNinch achieved a lacy 
effect in her white transluscent drapery. The sequence of 
plastic yarns is: 4 white 14” plastic; 1, 14” clear cello- 
phane; 1 white saran; 4” clear cellophane; 9 clear bead 
cellophane; 1, 4” clear cellophane; 1 white saran; 1, 
4” clear cellophane. Repeat, ending with 4 white '% 
plastic. Woven in plain weave, the weft duplicates the 
sequence of the warp and is beaten to form squares. 


”” 





Ever since its organization nine years ago, the Weavers 
Guild of Greater Cincinnati has held an annual exhibit 
to display the work of the members. Heretofore there has 
been a central theme for the show but this year ten 
classifications were set up and for the first time there 
were judges and ribbon awards. There were thirty-seven 
entries. The exhibit was on display to the public at the 
Main Library in Cincinnati, for ten days. Judges were 
Mrs. Donald B. Horger and Miss Mildred Fischer. Mrs. 
Horger has studied at Berea College and Cranbrook 
Academy of Art and is well known in the Cincinnati area 
for her excellence in both contemporary and traditional 
work. Miss Fischer, a well-known tapestry weaver, is a 
member of the faculty of the Applied Arts College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 
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Above. Wall hanging, Mrs. Macmillan. Below. Place 
Mat, Mrs. Becker. Weavers Guild of Greater Cincinnati. 


Silk tweed, Mrs. Wendel. Greater Cincinnati Weavers 
Guild. 
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SWEDISH 


QUALITY LOOMS 
AT UNHEARD OF PRICES 


Modern quantity production methods, low labor and raw 
material costs permit us to introduce in the US market 
the world famous "LILLSTINA™ line of wooden looms. 
These looms have enjoyed a tremendous success in vr 
conscious Sweden where they are first choice by bot 
professional and amateur weavers. 


TYPICAL PRICES: 


@ Table model, 4-harness, 28’ weaving width $56. each 
$45. each in crates of six looms 


@ Floor model, 4-harness, 36° weaving width $81. each 
$72 each in crates of six looms 
Prices include insurance, freight to New York and 17% import duty. 


Included with each loom are string heddles, one reed, two shuttles 
and one tenter hook. 


Write for detailed information 
We are interested in US representatives 


GUNNAR ANDERSSONS VAVSKEDSVERKSTAD 
OXBERG SWEDEN 


94 BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-cencentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 








Illustrated here are the blue ribbon pieces and best in 
show except Mrs. MacMillan’s turned swivel drapery 
fabric, which was pictured on page 31, Handweaver & 
Craftsman, Summer, 1957. 














New MASON WARPER and SECTION BEAMER for WEAVERS 


Three New Models with 50% More Yarn Space 

Heavier Construction 
4 to 48 yds. 
WINDS ANY NUMBER OF ENDS FROM A SINGLE CONE OF YARN 


Many Improvements 


Sizes adjustable 1% to 18 yds. 3 to 36 yds. 


Simply clamp on edge of table and turn a crank 


Actual winding time for 18 yds 40 ends is four minutes and it is then ready to wind 


directly on present warp beam or spool sections 


Winds sectional warp beam or any make of spool sections with any kind of yarn, 


including mixed colors for tweeds. 


Winds every strand of EQUAL length, TENSIONED and PARALLEL without CROSSES. 


Keeps lease automatically without handling of yarn. 


Weoarper section only, includes counter to record number of ends, lease keeper and 


adjustable brake band to control tension while beaming. 


Beamer section includes stainless steel expansion comb adjustable from 12 to 28 dents, 


spool holder and presser foot to wind spools hard and smooth. 


All aluminum and steel construction 











When ordering warp beam 
give this exact measurement. 


Beam shown with 18 and 48 yard spools 


Warper section sold separately. Beamer section may be purchased 
later, if required to wind spools 


New two inch aluminum alloy warp beam with band letoff will take 
18 yd or 48 yd spools to form two inch sections on warp beam 


Any one can install this beam in their present loom and wind any 
make of spool on beamer section. 


Write for detailed information. 


Aluminum beam with band letoff and fittings $25.00 

18 yd Warper Real diam. 20 in. 68.00 7 Ibs 
36 yd Warper = - a 78.00 10 " 
48 yd Warper 52'/2 in. 88.00 12 
Beamer for all sizes 20.00 3 " 
Extra 234 inch Expansion Comb 8.00 

18 yd welded 20 ga. Spools 1.00 ea 

48 yd welded 20 ga. Spools 1.50 ea 


Patents Pending 


Manufactured by 


William C. Mason Slingerlands, N. Y. 
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yed yarns, by Alice Kagawa Parrott, 
$100 first prise for weaving, Wichita, Kansas, Decora- 
tive Arts and Ceramic exhibition. 
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The best in show award was won by Elizabeth Furber 
for a stole of cream handspun wool with all around 
border of wool dyed with walnut hulls. For made-up gar- 
inents, Winifred Culbertson was given the first award 
for a man’s shirt in black wool with rust-colored stripes, 
tailored in Italian style. First in the screen, blind and 
Mac Millan 
for a wallhanging in double weave, leaf pattern, woven 


wallhangings class went to Mrs. Bruce G. 


of cotton and spun rayon in shades of gray, brown and 
green. First in linens was awarded Mrs. Chris Becker 
for a raspberry linen mat, with borders in a design in 
Brooks bouquet and white flowers with metal centers 
laid in in twill. The napkin is white with raspberry flow- 
ers. First for dress material went to Mrs. Carl Wendel 
for a brown silk tweed. 





Illustrated here are two fabrics and a lampshide from 
the Spring exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society, 
Portland, Oregon. The exhibition was under the direction 
of Mrs. Samuel Herrick, who has studied and worked 
with Martha Pollock, and was for the most part con- 
temporary in theme. The upholstery fabric by Mrs: Wil- 
liam J. Sheehy has a warp of brown cotton Frostone 
with weft of Swedish homespun woolen yarn in shades 
of bright red, dark green and yellow and was woven in 
rosepath. Mrs. Sheehy combined naturals with silver in 
a drapery fabric with a warp of mixed threads for tex- 
ture—nubby white rayon, natural linen, silver metallic, 
yellow cotton and natural cotton boucle. The same 


threads were used for weft. Mrs. Walter R. Fifer’s 
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Jacket by Shiriey Jones. 
Awarded “Handweaver & Craftsman” prise for best 


in show, at the annual exhibition, 
Weavers Guild. 


New Hampshire 


lampshade has a warp of tones of white in smooth nylon, 
curly mohair, two sizes of rayon boucle and three sizes of 
chenille. For weft she used alternating strips of 12” 
bamboo, spray-painted white, and matchstick bamboo in 
natural. The pottery base, with a soft gray-green glaze, 
was made in the pottery class at the Arts and Crafts 
Society and the lamp was mounted on 
base made by her husband. 


a myrtlewood 





Alice Kagawa Parrott of Santa Fe, New Mexico, won 
the first prize for textiles, $100 given by May and Mabel 
Kemp, in the thirteenth national Decorative Arts and 
Ceramic Exhibition, sponsored by the Wichita, Kansas, 
Art Association and shown at Wichita for a month last 
spring. Eighty-six textiles were selected for display by 
the jury, composed of Thurman Hewitt, weaver, Hous- 
ton, Texas; Will De Hart, designer, Towle Mfg. Co., 
Newburyport, Massachusetts; and Charles Lakofsky, 
ceramist, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Generally considered the best in this series of exhibi- 
tions, the thirteenth attracted more than 1,200 entries in 
all categories, of which the jury selected 392 pieces, rep- 
resenting the work of 216 artists from 32 states. Most 
items were marked for sale, with prices ranging from $3 
to $2,250. More than $2,000 in cash and purchase prizes 
were awarded. 

In commenting on the entries in weaving, the 3-mem- 


ber jury said, “The weaving is noteworthy for excellence 


and variety of techniques. Some of the work is outstand- 
ing in its color planning 
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... printed textiles were gen- 





NEW FRENTZEL LOOM 


4 
Heddle 


Loom 


Side 
View 
Warp 
Roll 
Assembly 


(detached) 





e FRAME, Sturdy steel and hardwood construction. 
Demountable warp roll assembly. 

e BEATER, Special straight line and parallel motion. 
Mounted on rubber and nylon rollers. 40” weaving width, 
overall width 46”. 

e BREAST BEAM, Smooth, heavy, hardwood construction. 
HEDDLE FRAMES AND HANGERS, Hanger special ball 
bearing system. Flexible steel cables. 

e TREADLE SYSTEM, Lower heddle frame section fitted 
with special slots for attachment to any of six treadles. 
Multiple tie-up. 

e CLOTH ROLL, “Take-Up” can be done from weaving 
position. 

For Descriptive Literature, write today! 
FRENTZEL PRODUCTS 
125 W. Melvina St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 





COUNTRYSIDE’S GUIDE TO BEST WEAVING 
BEST of LOOMS: Le Clere, Macomber Ad-A-Harness, Structo 
BEST EQUIPMENT: Countryside Lease Tensioner and Floor Swift 
BEST YARNS: Golden Rule, Bretton, Tranquillity and Lily Tweeds 
NEW SWEDISH RUG YARN and Holma Helsinglands Linens 
Bernat Fabri and Afghan, ALL GOLDEN RULE SUPPLIES. 

BEST FINISHING: NEW SCOTCH GARD GREASE REPELLER and Sylmer 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Earle Slason, 5605 West 6lst St., Mission, Kans. 





with a 

label that 
is definitely 
different 





Any reading matter you desire, including your NAME and ADDRESS 
on lustrous woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, printed in black, 
blue, red, green or brown. Makes ideal gift for friend or relative. 


Sizes: #3 (54" wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (7" wide) at $3.75 per 100 
Order Today. Type or plainly print reading matter desired on label. 


State width, color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no 
C.O.D. Delivery about one week. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. SU, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, III. 





1959 SUMMER SCHOOL 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
University of Alberta, Banff, Canada. June 23rd. to Sept. 13th. 
1958 Courses in: Weaving, Ceramics, Painting, Music, Piano, 
Choral, Sight-Singing, Opera, Strings, Composition, Drama, 
Ballet, Interior Decorating, Television-Radio-Playwriting, Short- 
Story Writing, Photography, and Oral French. 
For Calendar write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta, Canada. 
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COLORAMA 
IN WOOL 
& WORSTED 


USE THE YARNS 


FINEST YARNS 


Persian Worsted Yarns 

Smyrna Yarns & Pat Rug Yarn 
TO PRODUCE THE FINEST 
Tapestries — Petit Points — 
Rugs, Needlecraft & Weaving 
Over 250 Colors with more than 
Five shade variations to each color. 


If not available at your local dealers write: 


-PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 
New Address 






Samples on request 


312 E. 95th St. 
Dept. H 
New York 28 





TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


Exceptional instruction and facilities for the beginner and advanced 


student; Professional program leading to degree; Summer workshops 
For information write the Registrar 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 








CRAFT HORIZONS 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all handcrafts — 
Weaving, Textile Design, Needlework, Rug Hooking, Ceramics, 


Jewelry, and many others. Six times a year, $4. 


29 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 





erally good in design, technique and color.” The jury 
did suggest, however, that much of the submitted work 
was weak in use or color, and suggested more “explora- 
tion” in this direction. 





Only 13 weavers were represented in the National 
High School Art Exhibition, sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines, which was shown in New York in June. 
Weaving and other crafts were displayed in cases at 
the Donnell Library, Gold medals, given by Scholastic 
Magazines were awarded to Jacquelin Decker, 17, Central 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, teacher, Blanche 
Hutto; Dinah Mitchell, 15, Kingswood School, Cran- 
brook, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, teacher, Mrs. Lilian 
tiolm; and Adelaide Pierce, 14, John J. Pershing High 
School, Houston, Texas, teacher, Mrs. Fay Stephanson. 

The following won honorable mentions: Mary Jane 
Baird, 17, Dominican Convent Upper School, San Rafael, 
California, teacher Kamma Zethraus; Diane Carlin, 17, 
los Angeles, California, High School, teacher, Mrs. 
Kthel F. Wardrup; Susan Fead, 15, Kingswood School, 
Mrs. Holm; Mara P. Janian, 18, High School of Com- 
merce, Worcester, Massachusetts, Mrs. Jacquelin W. 
I{ubbard; Sylvester Martinez, 16, Milby Senior High 
School, Houston, Texas, Mrs. Mary E. Heickman; 
Dinah Mitchell, 15, Kingswood School, Mrs. Holm; Bob 
Peebles, 13, John J. Pershing Jr. High School, Houston, 
Mrs. Stephanson; Anne Sanders, 17, Sarah Snyder, 17, 
Kingswood School, Mrs. Hoim; and Janet Shipley, 17, 
Rosedale High School, Kansas City, Kansas, teacher 
Mrs. Carol Youngblood. 

Work in many classifications for the national exhibi- 
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tion is selected from entries sent from more than 30 
regional shows. 





Now on exhibition at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, 29 West 53 Street, New York, is an exhibition 
of craft objects in all media lent from the permanent col- 
lections of various art museums, including the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, the Baltimore Museum of Art, the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, the Detroit Institute of Art, 
the Long Beach Museum of Art, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Milwaukee Art Center, the Mont- 
clair Museum of Art, the Museum of Modern Art, the 
Newark Museum and the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Jn its mezzanine gallery, there is a display of 43 
Hinnish rug designs which were among the entrants in a 
competition sponsored by the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company, and seven prizewinning rugs designed and 
executed by Finnish craftsmen. 

Tiles by David Weinrib are on display in the Little 
Gallery, and a collection of wallhangings by Jettie 
Penraat in the library and dining room of the Museum. 

The Museum is open to the public 12 noon to 6:00 
P.M. Monday through Saturday, and 2:00 P.M. to 6:00 
I.M. Sundays. 





Florida’s 1958 Design Derby will present work of 
Western Hemisphere designers, decorators, artists and 
craftsmen engaged in the design or production of home 
fashions or home furnishings at the Du Font Plaza 
Center, Miami, November 1-16. Sponsored by the De- 
signers and Decorators Guild for the first time last year, 
the Derby was so successful that the organization decided 
to continue. Awards will be given for furniture, wall 
coverings, floor coverings, lighting, textiles, useful ob- 
jects, sculpture and paintings. Announced this year is 
an entirely separate competition, interior design open to 
all students enrolled in major courses in interior design 
and/or decoration in universities, colleges, and schools 
of college level. Announcements of conditions and date 
of entry (October 15) were received too late for our 
Summer issue. Weavers interested in next year’s com- 
petition should write Design Derby, 303 C Du Pont 
Plaza Center, Miami 32, Florida. Herbert C. Saiger, 
A. I. D., I. D. L., is chairman of this year’s Derby. Mem- 
bers of the jury were Melanie Kahane, interior designer, 
Karl Mann, craftsman designer and Russel Wright, in- 
dustrial designer. 





A silk and wool stole by Genevieve L. Gomez won the 
best in show award and the Handweaver & Craftsman 
prize at the third biennial exhibition of the Craftsmen 
of the Chesapeake at the Norfolk, Virginia, Museum last 
spring. Ella S. Bolster of Arlington, Virginia, received 
honorable mention for a silk and Orlon tweed weave and 
the purchase award went to Nellie McDorman for a 
handwoven burlap bag. Weaving accounted for about 85 
ver cent of the work submitted. Among exhibiting 
weavers were Miriam James, Mrs. Arthur C. Spencer, 
dna Olson Healy and Helen C. Wood. The exhibition 
was sponsored by the Museum and the Tidewater 
Weavers Guild of Norfolk. Members of the jury were: 
Henry J. Kaufman, craftsman in metal and wood; 
Azalea Thorpe, weaver and designer; and Mrs. Vander- 
bilt Webb, president of The American Craftsmen’s Coun- 
cil. The exhibition was open to craftsmen living within 
the 50-mile area bordering Chesapeake Bay. 
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BERNAT YARNS 
FABRI e WEAVING AFGHAN 
Send 25c for sample card 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


GRANBERG WARPING REEL 
Sit down while preparing yeur warp. 
Counter registers the yardage. 
Write for pamphlet 


1605 Crockett St. Amarillo, Texas 
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Place mats by Helew H. Cronk, woven of strips of checked cotton. 


Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen 


First award in weaving went to 
Mrs. Helen H. Cronk for place mats 
woven of strips of black and white 
checked cotton material at the annual 
Prestige Show of the Society of Con- 
necticut Craftsmen held at the Jesup 
Gallery of the Westport, Connecticut, 
Public Library in May. The checked 
material accounted for the unusual 
appearance of the mats. The entry con- 
sisted of two white mats with gray 
border and two gray mats with white 
border. These mats were considered 
especially suitable to use with unglazed 
or rough-glazed pottery. The covered 
terra cotta jar in the photograph is 
from the Donya Fotteries. Mrs. Cronk 
is president of the Society. 

Honorable mentions for weaving 
were won by Dorothy Kaestner and 
Margaret Lawrence and for rugs by 
Uta Ersted. 

Members of the award jury were: 
Charles Burwell, The American 
Craftsmen’s Council, New York; Al- 
fred Chadbourne, artist ; Tauna Kaup- 
pi, potter; and Guin Hall, editor, 
women's features, New York Herald 
Tribune. This exhibition Sp msored by 
the 23-year old Society drew 329 en- 
tries from 83 craftsmen, of which 269 
were put on exhibition. 
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New Studio 
Opens for Weavers 


For the first time, handweavers will 
have studio facilities available in New 
York on a rental basis in The Hand- 
weavers’ Studio, recently opened by 
Mrs. Myra R. Young, 791 Lexington 
Avenue. Planned for weavers familiar 
with the loom, the studio will be open 
seven days a week with both day and 
evening hours. The 16 looms available 
include jack-type, 
and countre-marche 


counter-balanced 
floor looms, a 
tapestry loom and a drawloom. Mrs. 
Young will offer no classes but special 
workshop and study groups will be 
held from time to time. The first is 
scheduled for November with Mrs. 
Lyle B. Robinson, of Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Young is a member of the 
New York Guild of Handweavers and 
a member of the standing committee 
of the Crafts Students League of the 
YWCA. She studied weaving with 
Ruth Canfield, the late Edna Minor, 
Berta Frey and Claire Freeman, head 
of the handweaving department of the 
Craft Students League. She was a 
member of the first group organized 
by Mrs. George Schobinger. to study 
weaving with Ester Perheentupa in her 
studio in Finland and with Ulla Cyrus 
at the Textile Institute in 
Sweden. 


Boras, 


@ BRETTON TWEED YARNS 


wool/mohair blend 
yarn dyed—4500 yds. per Ib. 


@ SWEDISH LINEN 


by Holma-Helsinglands 
vat dyes 


@ DISTRIBUTORS 


Mrs. Lyle B. Robinson 
1019 East 62nd St., Seattle 15, Wash. 


Wash., Ore., Cal., Nev., Ariz., 
Utah, Idaho, Mont., Wyoming 


Grace D. Blum 
Box 691, Route 1, West Chicago, Ill. 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana 


@ MACOMBER LOOMS 


Please enclose 35c for samples, to 
distributor in your area 


JOSEPH D, ACTON 


2036 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 





Individual instruction by 
Rie Donker Bannister in the type 
of weaving that interests you. 


Lectures and Workshops 
for Weavers’ Guilds in New York 
State and adjoining states. 


Write today for information. 





ATTENTION WEAVERS 


All Wool 2/17’s, 3/15’s 


4/17's, 4/8's 
Pains 4/4's, 4/1 V's Rug 


2/17’s available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


GUILDS—Pool your orders for discounts. Orders 
sent out the day they are received if possible. 


Send 50¢ for sample cards which will 
be deducted from your first order. 








Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


Department J Concord New Hampshire 
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{ eet ; H ; sihths: Left to right. Drapery in white 
x tee Hi S33 ifs cotton, laid-in motifs in black woven 
ah % i narrow strips; drapery in uneven 
‘ 33 : horizontals in tones of henna, brown 
a ii : and tan; drapery in two textures, 
"4, e 3 sahease glossy and dull; block design in her- 

; Pe a os sith i ringbone. 

ele sy oe 

wy yg : + Greatly enlarged facilities are of- 
eee) / fered in the new studio, which occupies 
ye bE + the woodworking and loom shop of the 
y | ae ees late Milo Gallinger. The Gallinger 
looms are now made at the Gallinger- 
te Be PP 6 epee Starnew loom shop at Gardners, Penn- 

} " Soha 33 sylvania. 
* 4 : Classes at the conference were con- 
ts | ae ducted by Mrs. Lillian Robbins, 
» 4 $4 $ : Ht tapestry weaver of Indianapolis, In- 
ee i ' ater d'ana, and Lloyd Shue of Baltimore, 
i ‘ {Se +H a lecturer and teacher as well as a 
) . professional weaver. Mrs. Gallinger 
| Het demonstrated rapid methods of 
ii warping and threading as well as 

ih other weaving short cuts. 


Fabrics at 
Creative Crafts 


On exhibition until Thanksgiving 
in the new weaving shop at Creative 


















Crafts, East Berlin, Pennsylvania, are 
the fabrics which were assembled for 
the 20 annual National Conference 
of Handweavers, held there in August 
under the direction of Mrs. Osma C. 
Gallinger. Weavers are invited to visit 
the studio which will be open for class- 
es and consultation through Novem- 
ber. 


Below. Detail of place mat woven 
in imitation tapestry with two shut- 





Above. Mats and napkins in re- 
verse color schemes. All fabrics 
shown at National Conference of 
Handweavers 








Announcing 
Master Weavers 


The Weavers Guild of Boston, 
Massachusetts, has announced the 
names of two new Master Weavers 
Mrs. W. Linwood Chase, Hingham 
and Mrs. Rosamond — Stickney, 
Charlestown, New Hampshire. The 
new dean is Mrs. J. Roswell Galla- 
gher, 105 Moose Hill Parkway, 
Sharon, and the retiring dean Mrs. 
Elmer K. Pilsbury, Newtonville. A 
fashion show closed the year’s work. 
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Draperies for a Synagogue 


Seven 


residents of the Home for 
the Jewish Aged, Oakland, California, 
wove the drapery for the remodeled 
sanctuary of Temple Beth Abraham. 
It hangs above and on either side of 
the doors opening to the Ark which 
holds the scrolls of the five Books of 
Moses. The panels extend from floor 
to ceiling, except over the Ark doors. 

This was the first weaving for any 
of the according to Mrs. 
Margaret Stein, director of the craft 
shop at the home. They ranged in age 
from 70 to 84 with an average of 78 
years. Four looms were used and the 
project set up in six panels for the 
sides of the Ark and the 
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seven, 


five for 


order to 
the 


middle section above it, in 
avoid unnecessary exertion for 
weavers. 

The material was woven of cream- 
colored Frostone, set 1 to a dent in 
a 15-dent reed. Weft for the stripes 
at the bottom black 
chenille. A silver thread used 
with the white chenille and the black 
chenille was set up with 3 or 4 rows 
of white nylon to separate it effective- 
ly from the duller white stripes. For 
the gold border at the top, three types 
of gold braid were used to match the 
metal ornaments in the Temple. The 


was and white 


was 


weft for the body of the drapery was 
one thread white rayon, and one white 





HAYSTACK 
MOUNTAIN 


School of 


CRAFTS LIBERTY, MAINE 


COLLEGE CREDIT OR NON CREDIT 





YARNS 
Novelties @ Boucles @ Rope 
Rayons @ Metallics @ Twine 


Wool @ Cotton @ Rug Rag Strips 
Write today for free samples and prices 


MILL PRODUCTS CO. 


Elberton T. N. Colley 


Georgia 








KEEP POSTED 


Be sure to have a copy 
of Hammett's free Loom 
Catalog on hand to keep 
you up-to-date on the 
latest in fine weaving 
equipment and materials. 
Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and prices foot- 
treadle and table-model 
looms, as well as indivi- 
dual parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weav- 
ing and Books of Instruc- 
tions also listed 
Write Today For 
FREE CATALOG 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


268 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








and gold rayon, wound on one shuttle. 
The whole length of the drapery is 
interwoven irregularly with stripes of 


gold metallic. The drapery hangs 
easily without lining. 
The weavers were given two 


months to complete the project but 
it was hardly expected, with their lack 
of experience, that they would finish 
in that time. However, the drapery 
was finished on time and the panels 
fitted together perfectly. 

Set up as a group project in occu- 
pational therapy, the results were 
highly successful both as therapy and 
as an achievement in handcraft. There 
were no complaints or illnesses among 
the weavers; all were in fine spirits, 
about their work. The 
oldest worker completed her recovery 


enthusiastic 


on the job after a severe operation 
with a remarkable gain in mental at- 
titude. The project also was a gratify- 
ing experience for a blind woman. 
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Young Americans 1958 which 
closed at the Museum of Contem- 
porary Crafts, New York, Septem- 
ber 14, is now starting on a tour of 
museums under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts. The 
work of 114 young craftsmen (aver- 
age age 28) is included, selected from 
250 who submitted work from 33 
states and Hawaii. The jury selected 
209 objects in various crafts from 
800 submitted. 

Twenty-two of the exhibitors were 
handweavers of whom the majority 
showed rugs, many in brilliant colors. 
In fact, there were so many shades 
of red and pink, not to mention yel- 
low, purple and other brilliant colors 
that some of the rugs in natural tones 
and black and gray were a consider- 
able relief. Although Sylvia A. Baia’s 
red rya rug won the second award 
for textiles, and also a cash award, 
her rug in tan and natural yarns was 
also a handsome piece. 

First prize and a cash award in 
textiles went to Ted Hallman, Cran- 
brook Academy of Art, for his room 
divider in fiber and plastic which pre- 
sented the most inventive approach to 
weaving of any entry, as well as a 
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Young Americans 


- s 





7 


Rya rug in vibrant blues, heather, 
light and dark olive wool received 
honorable mention for Richard Dick- 
ran Eshkanian, Highland Park, 
Michigan. 


high degree of technical skill. Against 
a grayish background, the medallions 
in plastic appeared in stained glass 
colors. Third prize was awarded to 
Glen F. Kaufman of Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, for a woven wallhanging. 
He achieved a brilliant effect with the 
use of shades of pink and red yarns 
and red and silver metallics. Honor- 
able mention also was given to 
Richard Dickran Eshkanian for a 
wool rya rug in brilliant colors and to 
Norma A. Fox for a wool rya rug on 
tones of orange, rust and brown. 
Other weavers represented in the 
show are: Mary Catherine Balzer, re- 
versible wool rug; Edna P. Bass, re- 
Frieda Bielefeld, 
wool, mohair and linen drapery; 
Janice Bornt, wool blanket; Sue 
Butzow, wool apparel fabric; Arlene 


versible wool rug; 


First award for textiles, fiber and 
dyed plexiglas room divider by Ted 
Hallman, Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
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Wool rya rug in oranges, rusts and browns by Norma Fox, Summit, New 


Jersey. Honorable mention. 


Franklin, linen, wool and cotton up- 
flossa rug of 


holstery; Anna Kang, 
hemp, wool and linen also rayon and 
cotton drapery ; Nancy Kenealy, black 
fabric, wool, cotton and metallic jet, 
and wool, cotton and mohair drapery ; 
Salli Moran, flossa rug, wool in nat- 
ural, black and brown with glint of 
copper; Yvonne Palmer, drapery of 
linen, cotton, rayon and chenille; 
\lice Kagawa Parrott, two flossa 
rugs, one of mohair, wool and linen 
and one of wool and linen, in bright 
pinks, reds, greens and purple; Bob 
Reeves, wool and cotton rug, black 
and gray; Leslie Rogers, cotton rug; 


Francesca B. Tyrnauer, flossa rug of 
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wool linen and rayon, casement of 
linen and mohair and a wool fabric. 
The rugs were of considerable size, 
notably Miss Kang’s with a char- 
treuse background and cut  flossa 
stripes of a mixture of yarns in pinks, 
shading through reds to _ brick, 
orange, tans, greens and_ purple, 
blending into a more or less of an 
overall effect. Miss Tyrnauer’s large 
rug with a deep blue background and 
green design also was outstanding. 
This is the eighth and largest com 
petitive exhibition for Young Amer- 
icans (under 30) sponsored by the 
American Craftsmen’s Council. The 
jury of selection and award consisted 





AD-A-HARNESS 
LOOMS - 


No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 


SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
TYPE 


B 
4 to 20 harnesses — 24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 


@ 3dAL 





also 16, 20” and 24” portable looms 
4 to 8 harness, Push-up rising shed 


a3sO1> WFIGVLUOd 


PORTABLE OPEN 





“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 


LOOM MUSIC 


14 years of weaving ammunition: back copies 
are always in demand, current year eagerly 
anticipated. 

$5.00 per year; sample copy 50c 
Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. ©. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


THE FAMOUS MATTSON 
BOBBIN WINDER 






















Easy to use, nothing to 
get out of order. 8Y,” 
long, 5” high. All metal 
construction. Built for 
lifetime service. Import- 
ed from Sweden. $6.50 
prepaid from: 


LILLIAN HJERT . OOD 
2635 29th Avenue West 
Seattie, Washington 











of Bartlett Haves, director of the 
Addison Gallery of American Art, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts ; Dorothy Liebes, weaver and 
designer of textiles; Margaret 
silversmith and author; 
Daniel Rhodes, ceramist and faculty 
member of Alfred University; and 
Wharton Esherick, woodworker and 


/ 


raver 


sculptor. 
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The Most Luxurious 


Yarns 
OUT OF THIS WORLD! 


For the softest stoles, blankets, etc. 


Imported from Belgium 
Cashmere and Lambs’ Wool 
Shetland 
100°/, Angora 
Angora and Wool 
Samples and complete information 


$1.00 
Will apply to your first order. 





We are still selling the famous 
Briggs & Little Canadian 
Wool Yarns 


Send for samples of these, free. 


Sold by Countryside Handweavers 
Mission, Kansas 


In Lower Michigan, sold by 
Hartland Area Crafts 
Hartland, Mich. 


TRANQUILLITY STUDIO 


CORNWALL BRIDGE CONNECTICUT 








Mary Alice Bingham of Washing- 
ton, D. C. demonstrated spinning with 
a spindle, a traditional wheel and a 
modern Indian charkha at the annual 
craft exhibition at the National Gal- 
lery of the Smithsonian Institution, 
August 27-September 25. The exhibi- 
tion was sponsored by the Potomac 
Craftsmen, the Designer-Weavers, 
and other craft groups in the Wash- 
ington area. Miss Bingham also 
demonstrated spinning and weaving 
at the Waterford Foundation Fes- 
tival, Waterford, Virginia, an inter- 
esting historic village. Miss Bingham 
also works in leather and has exhibit- 
ed handbags combining leather and 
handwoven material. She has studied 
weaving at the Fenland School of 
Handicrafts, Fletcher Farm Craft 
School and the Haystack Mountain 
School of Crafts. 





Mohair is seen all over the place 
this Fall, in coats, dresses, suits—the 
shaggier the better. Mohair has been 
beloved of handweavers, first used in 
stoles which later became a_ high 
fashion and then a popular item, and 
for custom designed and handwoven 
fabrics well in advance of the present 
trend in ready-to-wear. 
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Weavers 


Shoptalk 


News of persons and products, guild 

activities, marketing suggestions, and 

other current happenings ix the ever- 
widening field of handweaving. 


Beatrice Reeve, who has been in 
charge of weaving in the Newark, 
New Jersey, Museum’s adult work- 
shop for the last 15 years, is this 
year’s president of the Associated 
Handweavers and a member of the 
board of the New York Guild of 
Handweavers in charge of their an- 
nual exhibition to be held in the 
Spring at Cooper Union Museum. 
Miss Reeve is a graduate of the 
School of Related Arts and Sciences 
of New York and Utica and a former 
member of the school’s faculty and 
has studied with outstanding hand- 
weavers. Workshops for both experi- 
enced and inexperienced weavers are 
included in the Museum’s program. 
Special projects may be carried out 
by each member of the experienced 
group in which emphasis is placed on 
technical problems and original de- 
signs. Fall classes will 
through December 11. 


continue 





Individual craftsmen pioneered the 
way for the revival of decorated 
ceramic tile in contemporary architec- 
ture as they did in the use of enameled 
metal panels for indoor and outdoor 
decoration for modern buildings. The 
Syracuse, New York, Museum’s 
Ceramic National encouraged both 
ceramists and enamelists by giving 








special prizes for architectural 
enamels and ceramics and as_ that 
exhibition (the 1958 show opening at 
Syracuse in the fall will mark the 20 
anniversary) aroused greater and 
greater interest among architects and 
interior designers as well as in the 
ceramic industry, more craftsmen 
found opportunities coming their way. 
Samuel Rosen of Design-Technics, 
New York, whose work won early 
recognition at Syracuse, is now one of 
the largest producers of ceramic tiles. 
He pointed out recently in a New 
York Times interview that there was 
nothing new about ceramic tiles. They 
were used effectively 5000 years ago 
both because of their durability and 
esthetic quality. Modern science has 
provided new ways of glazing and 
coloring tiles which protect them 
against both age and weather. Edward 
Winter of Cleveland, Ohio, an early 
prize winner at Syracuse, has notable 
work in architectural enamels to his 
credit. 





A slight rebellion against heavy 
draperies has appeared among some 
interior decorators, which should be 
good news for the makers of orna- 
mental blinds. Flat shades in colors 
are preferred, to the erstwhile heavy 
side and overhead draperies, and 
handwoven matchstick, bamboo, or 
woodslat blinds should fulfill this pur- 
pose nicely. Shirred and puffed fabric 
shades are also appearing, reminiscent 
of Viennese decoration, and hand- 
woven fabrics could be effective for 
these. 





American jewelry has “gone 
native” in a big way and American 
gem stones are in growing demand in 
jewelry in all price ranges, with large 
displays at the national jewelry trade 
show in New York held in conjunc- 
tion with the National Association of 
Retail Jewelers. American craftsmen 
and amateur “‘rock hounds” are large- 
ly responsible for this recognition of 
the beauty of American stones, which 
can be picked up easily for one who 
knows where to look, although the 
fact that some foreign sources, such 
as Red China, are now out of bounds 
for the American market has started 
a search for replacements. American 
jade is now filling the place of Chinese 
jade. Amateurs are said to gather 
native gems amounting to more than 
$1,000,000 annually. Handwrought 
jewelry was in demand at craft fairs 
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and a notable advance is observed in 
jewelry design and technique. Hand- 
weavers and jewelry workers could 
cooperate to advantage, it would 
seem, and thus create a joint demand 
for their products. 





Demonstrators at craft fairs often 
are surprised to find that they realize 
more than expected from their efforts. 
Robert Stafford of the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, demonstrating 
weaving at the Pennsylvania Guild of 
Craftsmen’s Fair, was improvising 
an upholstery fabric on his loom, 
using odds and ends of yarns in vari- 
ous colors in a rectangular design, 
when a visitor asked if the fabric was 
for sale and proceeded to buy it forth- 
with. Each of the two color schemes 
was large enough for a pillow cover. 





Since weaving samples is an in- 
evitable preliminary procedure when 
developing a new fabric design, it 
seems to us that more thought should 
be given to the possible end use of 
samples. Small samples can be made 
into coin purses, spectacle cases, cock- 
ail napkins (which do not necessarily 
need to have the same design for a 
set) fingertip towels, of which the 
same is true and, somewhat hesitant- 
ly mentioned, potholders. Potholders 
are certainly useful and sell at fairs. 
We saw some made of single squares 
of overshot designs in heavy yarns—- 
doubtless samples for a coverlet— 
which required nothing but finishing 
the edges. Then there is the lowly 
dish towel. Remember the article on 
Weave for your Kitchen by Berta 
Frey in Summer, 1950? Larger sam- 
ples can be used for pillows, shopping 
bags, handbags, mats and runners for 
various purposes. 





Post cards in color showing court 
of honor awards at the York State 
Craft Fair are one means used by the 
York State Craftsmen to promote the 
annual fair. Photographs are taken by 
Edward Bosworth, Ithaca, known for 
his excellent weaving and his shut- 
tles made from unusual woods. 





Se sure that you read directions 
carefully in statements of conditions 
and entry blanks issued by sponsors 
of craft exhibitions. Many pieces of 
weaving are rejected simply because 
they do not come within the range of 
conditions governing the 
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show. 


Evelyn Gulick, judging weaving for 
the first time, said that much work 
had to be rejected at the California 
State Fair, simply because weavers 
had not followed directions for en- 
tries. 





Belts are back in the fashion pic- 
ture, both narrow and wide, and 
should offer an opportunity for inkle 
weavers. Suspenders also appear with 
long trailing evening skirts—gaily 
colored atop of a skirt in plain colors 
or dark tones. Jumpers, both dresses 
and blouses, also are a fall feature. 
These present simpler problems in 
making up than many garments and 
should provide an effective use for 
handwoven materials. (Inkle weav- 
ing, Atwater, Spring 1952). 





Mary Elizabeth Sullivan ended her 
article on Thirty Interesting Years 
(Winter 1956-1957 issue) with lines 
from what she thought was an old 
Swedish song: 

Fly, Shuttle Fly 

Weave joy and pleasure to my soul 
Weave beauty to my eye. 

She had known it for many years 
and thought she first saw it on the 
wall of Mrs. Dana Linn’s studio in 
Seattle, Washington. She recently 
discovered that the verse was written 
by Mama Gravander, well-known 
weaver of Mill Valley, California. 
Mrs. Sullivan is now abroad with her 
family and as usual is investigating 
weaving. We hope to have an article 
from her in a later issue. 





The Detroit Handweaver’s Guild 
of Michigan, composed of members 
from Detroit, surrounding suburbs 
and Canada, celebrated its tenth an- 
niversary with a meeting at the Inter- 
national Institute in Detroit April 11 
to which other Michigan guilds were 
invited. Miss Gail Redfield, who 
teaches weaving at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana, was the guest 
speaker and discussed twills, their 
many uses and variations. A resume 
of the Guild’s ten years of activity 
was presented by the historian, Miss 
Ella Odien. Guild representatives dis- 
cussed the possibilities of state-wide 
cooperation of guilds in exchange of 
ideas, planning for outstanding work- 
shops and exhibits, sales promotion 
and public relations. Encouraging 
progress was made and the project 
is under continued discussion by mail. 
Weaving by members of the Detroit 





MINNESOTA 


ar ae a a 


LOOM 





Multi-use four-harness 20” loom 


HILMA BERGLUND 


1171 WN. Snelling Ave. 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota 





WEAVING 


Fall Classes 
Day & Evening 


Weave your Christmas presents 


Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 





A LINEN NOVELTY 

linen, 35% white rayon nub 
Available in 
1. natural linen and white rayon 
2. pink linen and white rayon 
3. light blue linen and white rayon 
2500 yards per ib., $3.50 per Ib. 
ROBIN & RUSS HANDWEAVERS 

632 Santa Barbara St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


65% 





guild and guest exhibitors was shown. 
Luncheon and tea were served. 





Interest in spinning continues to 
increase and fabrics from handspun 
yarns are appearing at many fairs 
and exhibitions. The following ar- 
ticles from Handweaver & Craftsman 
will be of interest to spinners: A 
Spinning Lesson, Muller, Summer 
1951; Krom Sheep to Skirt in Five 
Days, Copestick, Summer 1952; and 
Spinning Wheels, (illustrations of 
different types and diagrams of wheel 
parts) by Virginia D. Parslow, 
Spring 1956. As an indication of the 
widespread interest in spinning, one 
of the awards in the 1958 Ford Motor 
Company’s annual competition for 
young craftsmen was given for a 
spinning wheel. 





In recent exhibitions at the Texas 
Fine Arts Association Craft Gallery 
at Laguna Gloria, Austin, weaving by 
Florence Hickman and Blanche Hardt 
have been shown. Both are members 
cf the Contemporary Handweavers of 
lexas. Both have won prizes in Texas 
and other states. Mrs. Hickman’s 
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MRS. MYRA R. YOUNG 


Announces the opening of 


THE HANDWEAVERS’ 
STUDIO 


791 Lexington Avenue 
New York 21 


A studio with sixteen looms available 
to weavers on a rental basis. Included are 
4 to 10 harness looms, a tapestry loom 
and a drawloom. These looms are avail- 
able to weavers during the day and eve- 


ning hours. 


Special study groups and workshops con- 
ducted by well-known weavers will be 
scheduled throughout the Winter and 


Spring. 
Write now for complete information 


THE HANDWEAVERS’ STUDIO 
791 Lexington Avenue New York 21 
TEmpleton 2-9580 





HANDWOVEN SAMPLERS 
The Basic 4-Harness Weaves—17"x22” 
Complete Weaving Instructions Included 

$2.50 Postpaid 


HAPPY ACRES STUDIO 
P.O. Box 122 Loveland, Ohio 





MARIE PHELPS 
Shermen’s Point, Camden, Meine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING @ YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





Fantasia, an open weave similar to 
her straw and bead wall hanging in 
the Fall, 1957, issue (page 38) was 
declared best in show and won a $100 
award in the 1957 annual Texas 
Crafts Exhibition at the Dallas 
Museum. 





Mrs. G. N. Gray, Yakima, Wash- 
ington, was awarded a year’s sub- 
scription to Handweaver & Craftsman 
for a handwoven saddle blanket for 
which she also spun the wool, an out- 
standing entry in the Central Wash- 
ington Artists show at the Larson 
Gallery, Yakima, in May. She is ac- 
tive in the Yakima Weavers Guild. 


Judge for the exhibition was Reino 


Randall, professor of art at Central 
Washington College, Ellensburg. 
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Weaver from the Biltmore Industries demonstrating at the national con- 





vention of The Custom Tailors and Designers Association of America. 





Dinner suit, fine black wool and 
gold Lurex, material woven by Vir- 
ginta Forsythe. 





Colonel John Fishback of the Pen- 
land School of Handicrafts is at work 
on another 120 yards of green baize 


for Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia. An article on the green baize 
which he wove for the restoration of 
the historic building appeared in the 
Spring 1956 issue of Handweaver & 
Craftsman. Colonel Fishback is also 
at work on a dossal for his church in 
Venice, Florida, a multiple harness 
weave. An article on this will appear 
in a later issue. 





Material of fine black wool yarn 
and gold Lurex was handwoven by 
Virginia Forsythe of Gregson Hot 
Springs, Montana, for a dinner suit 
designed and made by the Custom 
Tailors and Designers Association of 
Chicago and modeled in the 78 annual 
Style Show at the annual convention 
of the Custom Tailors and Designers 
Association of America at Miami 
Beach, Florida, last spring. With an 
additional pair of burnished gold 
trousers of Italian silk, two cummer- 
bunds, and matching ties the entire 
ensemble carried a price tag of $1000. 
Miss Forsythe wove material for two 
suits which were featured in the 1957 
Style Show of the custom tailors as- 
sociation. (Spring, 1958). A “coun- 
try gentleman’s suit’ was made from 
handwoven material from the Bilt 
more Industries, Asheville, North 
Carolina and shown at the Style 
Show. The 20 garments first shown 
at Miami Beach will be shown in the 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada in 1958-1959, sponsored 
by local custom tailors’ associations. 
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MODEL #240-4 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20° & 26" 
weaving width. 


Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools .. . 
can be used on any style loom equipped with 


STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 


HANDWEAVING 
LOOMS 


Equipment * Yarns 
Warps made 
Agent for Leclerc Looms 


& Golden Rule Products 
CAROLYN LEWIS 


860 West End Avenue 
New York 25 


Ri 9-4813 








For handweavers in search of silk, 


a full dozen beautiful and basic colors 


are now available in small as well as 


large quantities from Sonja _ Belin, 
handweaver and textile designer. Miss 
supplying silk 


yarns 1s the result of her own difficul- 


Belin’s venture into 
ties in obtaining and dyeing silk need 
ed for her own projects. The search 
for silk resulted in intensive research 
and experimentation the results of 
which she is now making available to 
\ll her silks are 
cleverly packaged on spools or bobbins 


other handweavers. 


for easy warping and weaving. Each 
is available in as small a quantity as 
two ounces. The full dozen colors are 
wound on bobbins set in a miniature 
warping frame as an introductory kit. 
The bobbins are ready for use in your 
shuttles and the amounts are sufficient 
swatches. 
Among colors are a brilliant ecclesias- 


for making small sample 


tic red and a gossamer-soft blue. 
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Open to residents of Massachu- 
setts, teachers and students, the ex- 
hibition, Massachusetts Crafts of To- 
day will be held at the Addison Gal- 
lery of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, April 4 through May 
3, 1959. Work is to be submitted by 
March 12. Entry forms will be sent 
to all members of the Massachusetts 
Association of Handcraft Groups, the 
sponsoring organization. 
bers 


Non-mem- 
may submit work and 
should write directly to Massachu- 
setts Crafts of Today, Addison Gal- 
lery, Andover, for entry information. 
Awards and a purchase 
prize will be made. Massachusetts 
crafts for the 1959 Boston Arts Fes- 
tival will be selected from this exhibi- 
tion. 


also 


museum 








When Mrs. Lorie Beecher, who uses 


a lot of yarn knitting and crocheting 
garments for her four small children, 
couldn't find the kind of yarn winder 
she wanted she set to work to design 
one which she is now putting on the 
market. It sets flat on a table, operates 
with fingertip touch, may be taken 
apart easily and stored in a small space 
when not in use, and has adjustable 
pegs in the cross pieces to fit different 
sizes of skeins. The children now wind 
the yarn. The winder is manufactured 
at Stroudsburg, Fennsylvania, where 
the Beechers live in the summer, and 
marketed under the name of Stroud- 
craft. 


WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


_niuoweavine ¥ ARNS_ 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 
RAYON e@ SILK e@ WOOL e@ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 

Notural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


jm 


Plas 
Postage 





Try our Gargun Package of 
Assorted Yarns of every 
Description (18-20 Ibs. net) 
prepared under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. Crant 


Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free somples 


When ir ‘\ew York 
kindly stop in to see M: Grant. There ts a 
treat in store for you -wvhich will long be 
remembered. 
109-211 St., 


J.C. YARN CO. ev 0%: 


(no -eanection with any other cencern) 











Canadian 
Subscription rates 


Now the same 
as in the United States 


1 year $4.00 
2 years $7.50 
3 years $10.00 
5 years $15.00 
Send checks or money orders to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York I 
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CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


RAYON @® NYLON ® 


COTTON ® 


SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT. W-8, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


LINEN ® NOVELTIES 
METALLIC TWISTS ® SPOOLS © CONES ® TUBES ® SKEINS 








“WIND-QUICK” 


For your winding, next best thing to a 
man. Can be assembled and taken apart 
in ten seconds. Adjustable for all size 
skeins. Rotates with the slightest pull. 
“WIND-QUICK” set up is 26” across. 
Price $2.98 postpaid. 


STROUDCRAFT 


Box 225, RD 2 Stroudsburg, Pa. 





LARGE SELECTION OF 
COTTON & NOVELTY 


IN NATURAL & COLORS 
Special Prices To 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


ASK ABOUT OUR SPECIAL PACKAGE DEAL 


Selling to Dealers 
for over 25 years 


Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 





SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 
Special discounts on quantity orders of 
split bamboo & wooden slats—1/4” & 1/2”; 
also 1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Viscose 
Braids. Various colors. Write for sizes re- 
quired, samples. prices. 

KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St.. New York 5, N. Y. 
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Among visitors to this office re- 
cently were Mrs. Frances Afanasiev, 
in charge of handweaving classes at 
Montana State College, Bozeman. 
With her husband, Prof. M. M. 
Afanasiev, professor of plant pathol- 
ogy at the College, and her daughter, 
she was on an extensive Eastern trip. 
One of the features of the summer 
session was a 3-week workshop con- 
ducted by Dorothea Hulse of Los 
Angeles, with Mary Snyder of Pasa- 
dena as her assistant. Advanced 
students came from all parts of the 
state, Minnesota and Idaho. This was 
the first workshop in Montana for 
Mrs. Hulse and the first such activi- 
ty for the college. Twenty-eight 
looms were set up, each in a different 
technique. The program included two 
lectures a day, displays and demon- 
strations with many individual con- 
ferences between Mrs. Hulse and the 
students, Mrs. Afanasiev served as 
coordinator. She reported great en- 
thusiasm for this first workshop. 





Weavers who have seen at craft 
fairs the warper developed by Wil- 
liam C. Mason of Slingerlands, New 
York, will be interested to know that 
he now has available three new mod- 
els—18-yard, 36-yard and 48 yard. A 
counter, lease keeper and_ tension 
scale come with each warper. He also 
has a section beamer which fits all 
the warpers. However, the warper 
may be used without the beamer to 
wind directly on the warp beam of 
the loom. These warpers are clamped 
to a table and operated with a crank 
while the weaver is seated. The use 
of his 2-inch aluminum alloy warp 
beam, with spools, is said to result in 
more uniform winding since the 
spools are wound under pressure. 





The Mason warpers are in use by 
commercial weavers, designers, oc- 
cupational therapists and in some col- 
lege weaving departments. 





In search of American weaving 
books, F. H. Kable, a weaver from 
Ascot, Queensland, Australia, with 
Mrs. Kable, called at the office one 
day recently. The Kables had been 
visiting Montreal and other points in 
Canada. Interest in handweaving is 
growing rapidly in Australia, Mr. 
Kable reported. The Handweavers & 
Spinners Guild of Sidney, New South 
Waies, is a most active organization 
as also is the War Widows Guild 
who produce many beautiful fabrics. 
We expect to have some articles on 
Australian weaving in later issues. 


Tulsa 


Handweavers 


Weavers from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa and Texas were represented in 
the first exhibition sponsored by the 
Tulsa Handweavers, formerly the 
Magic Empire Weavers Guild, at the 
Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, in May. A feature of the ex- 
hibition was a special section for 
young handweavers from the Tulsa 
public schools. 

Winners of first awards were as 
follows: clothing yardage, Mrs. Law- 
son Wood, bodice and skirt mate- 
rial, also Handweaver & Craftsman 
award; drapery or upholstery, Mrs. 
G. C. MacDonald, Oklahoma City ; 
household linens, table runner, 
Brooks bouquet, linen on cotton, Mrs. 
R. K. Watkins, Columbia, Missouri; 
accessories, stole, navy wool with 
gold and silver, Mrs. Marion Powell, 
Perry, Iowa; and wall hangings, 
tapestry, Jn Mexico, wool on cotton 
warp, Mrs. Stella LaMond, Dallas, 
Texas. Winners in the school section 
were: first, Priscilla Copelin, Eliot; 
second, Susan Fisher, Eliot; and 
third, Chloe Bell, Whittier. 

Members of the jury were Miss 
Evelyn De Graw, associate professor 
of design, University of Kansas; 
Denys P. Meyers, director, Philbrook 
Art Center; and Mrs. F. E. Matheny 
for the school competition. 





Mrs. August Clemens, Jr., won the 
first award in handwoven textiles 
for wool coat fabrics and Ethel W. 
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SILK 


in small as well as large quantities. Yarn dyed. 


Wound on spools or bobbins 


READY TO WEAVE 
Introductory offer 


Complete spool rack of 12 basic colors approx. 2 oz. 
Perfect for working out original samples before 
ordering larger quantities 


2 oz. spool of any one color 
Includes postage, no C.O.D. 


Peb uk 4a R0an Saped $5.00 


Price list for larger quantities on request. 


SONJA BELIN SILK WEAVING YARN CO. 
301 East 50th Street 


New York 22 
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Born the second for an afghan woven 
of vegetable-dyed wool yarns in the 
third biennial Creative Crafts Ex- 
hibition sponsored by six craft 
groups in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area, including the Designer- 
Weavers and the Potomac Craftsmen. 
Open to craftsmen of the District of 
Columbia, Maryland and Virginia, 
the third exhibition, held in the foyer 
of the Natural History Building of 
the Smithsonian Institution, was the 
largest of the series, including 148 
entries from 69 craftsmen, of whom 
eleven were weavers. Members of 
the jury were David R. Campbell, 
executive vice-president of The 
American Craftsmen’s Council and 
director of the League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts; Adelyn Bres- 
kin, director of the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art; and Olin Russum, de- 
signer-craftsman, Monkton, Mary- 
land. The exhibition closed Septem- 
ber 26. 
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Panel re a screen i Muriel Barnes. 


Illustrated here is a section of one 
of three screen panels designed and 
woven by Muriel Barnes of Philadel- 
phia which was awarded best in show 
in the 1957 exhibition of the Phila- 
delphia Guild of Handweavers. 

The screen panels also were shown 
in the Fiber, Clay and Metal exhibi- 
tion at the St. Paul, Minnesota, Gal- 
lery and School of Art, and were 
selected for the traveling exhibit. The 
basis of her design was Mary M. At- 
water’s step pattern in summer-and- 
winter (directions page 238, The 
Shuttle Craft Book of American 
Handweaving). However, Miss 
Barnes varied the pattern by using a 
pick-up stick. She picked up the pat- 
tern and then inserted another stick 
behind the reed in order to make a 
better shed. She could weave three 
picks in this way. The stick was re- 
moved before the B tabby, according 
to Mrs. Atwater’s directions. The 


SEE AND TRY 


herald 


ooms 








THE MODERN 
JACK LOOM 
WITH ADVANCED 
FEATURES 


wetvieg' = wba hoppy te" show you the 
weaov — wi PPpy you 
cessories. 





Herald Loom and ac 
Clarke, a Route 6 Box 726, Tacoma Wash. 
Hilda, Simms, Montana 
Flagg, Mabie, 503 Ist St. No., Virginia, Minn. 
Furray Art Studio, 1224 N. VS 28th St., 
Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 
Garrisons, The, R.D. 2 Box 281 A, Freehold, 
New Jersey 
Grant Handweaving oaey <-. Co., 3186 West — 
Guelde, Mrs. Lois, 104 "Woodland gh 
Ho Ge Punchou Seneete — 
sais eons Honolulu 14, Hawaii 
Healy, Zelpha, 506 Melrose St., Modesto, Calif. 
Henkel Weave Studio, 3208/2 Douglas, 
Dallas 19, Texas 
Hillside Studio, 1523 Olive, Seattle 2, Wash. 
Hogle, Eulita, 10555 Mill Station Rd., 
Sebastopol, Calif. 
Hulse, Dorothea, 517'/2 N. Robertson, 
Nickerson, Elinor, 181 South yy Bans 
Alamo, Calif. 
Schmitt's Hobby Shop, 9744 Tripp Ave., — 
Tilton, H. B., 3401 Rheem Ave., —" 
Richmond, Calif. 
THE LOOM WITH 
THE SCUL°TURED LOOK 
Herald Looms 
2080 Edgewood Road, Redwood City, Calif. 
“See and try before you buy" 
SOMETHING NEW! 
EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 
LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ #2 Fine sults 
dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
place mats @ #5 Upholstery © #6 Men’‘s sults, 
costs @ #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ #8 
Linen weaves © #9 Evening bags, Stoles © #10 
HOW to make hendwoven Ties @ #11 Pette, 
Peasant skirts, stoles @ #12 Bridge Cloths, plese 
mats @ #13 HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves 
@ #14 Ladies’ Cocts @ #15 Baby bienkets, 
coverlets @ #16 Ladies’ bogs, purses @ #17 
Beach Togs, #18 Rugs, mats, #19 Lemp 
mots, #20 Mens Scarves, #21 Aprons, #22 
Kitchen, Dinette, Rumpus curtains. Write for 
PRICE LISTS, WEAVING AIDS. 
PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 
“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canede 





warp is 20/2 linen and the weft 
20/20 gold rayon and Lurex novelty, 
in alternating picks. She used a 15- 
dent reed, with 30 threads to the inch, 
sleyed 16 inches. The finished panel 
is 15 inches wide. The panels are of 
different lengths and will be mounted 
in a custom-designed frame. 
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NOVELTY 


YARNS 


FANCY TWISTS 


in all fibres 


SAMPLES 
& OVERRUNS 


REAL BARGAINS 


direct from the manufacturer 


ROSE MILLS, INC. 


C Street and Indiana Avenue 
Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 
Write today for sample cards 





Yarns of Distinction 


for handweavers 


Cottons 
Rayons 


Py Novelties 
DYED & 


UNDYED 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
$15 Madison Avenue New York 22 





<m)s TWENTY-NINTH 
- “w) ANNUAL SESSIONS 


enland 


SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


1958 FALL SESSION: Auaust 25 to December 13. 

Continuous instruction in Hand Weaving 
Pottery 
Metalcrafts 
Related Crafts 

Come at any time during this period and 

combine a vacation in the Blue Ridge Mountains 

with excellent craft training. 

PENLAND School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 





WER eT fo me 
Wee 





Wool Notes 
(Continued from page 10) 


yarns averaging 2500 to 3600 yards 
per pound are successful when used 
18 to 24 threads per inch while 4-ply 
knitting yarns averaging 500 to 600 
yards per pound can be used for 
scarves or blankets with a sleying of 
12, 15, or 18 threads per inch, de- 
pending on the weight desired. At- 
tractive lightweight stoles may be 
woven in fine wool of a 16/2 or 18/2 
count and spaced in the reed by 
doubling, tripling and skipping in the 
dents. This spacing is particularly 
attractive when used in a combination 
of wools and novelty yarns. (See 
Yarn Count and Number by Walter 
Hausner, Summer, 1958. 

A good warp for sectional warping 
is 45 spools or 48 spools per 2-inch 
section. (Remember to work out a 
color repeat to fit in your 2-inch sec- 
tion total.) Always use a coarse reed 
for wool rather than a fine one. 
Double sley evenly in dents. Avoid 
fuzzy or easily breakable wool in the 
warp. 

In rolling wool through the ten- 
sioner, remove a peg from the ten- 
sioner to relieve strain. Wool should 
never be stretched too tightly as it 
loses its elasticity and becomes “‘dead”’ 
and hard. Check with your tailor for 
yardage needed or check your pattern 
for size of design. Allow at least 5 
inches on the yard for shrinkage and 
make a practice of always counting 19 
inches to a half yard. 

Add stronger selvage threads on 
each side. Thread two dents double 
for selvage in reed only. 

If the warp gets sticky on the loom, 
be patient and help clear the shed 
with your hand. It is possible to apply 
a warp dressing to calm a sticky warp. 
A good dressing is linseed boiled in 
water to a consistency of light starch 
and strained. 

Plain weaves and twill threadings 
are suitable for materials for clothing. 
A variety of effects can be obtained 
from herringbones and broken twill 
stripes, among others. 

Mend broken threads while the 
fabric 1s still on the loom. From ex- 
perimenting with your samples, you 
should know whether or not you can 
finish it by washing. If washing is 
possible wash material by hand, using 
lukewarm water and a mild detergent. 
Rinse until water is clear, then 








HANDWOVEN SAMPLERS 
The Basic 4-Harness Weaves—17"x22” 
Complete Weaving Instructions Included 

$2.50 Postpaid 


HAPPY ACRES STUDIO 
P.O. Box 122 Loveland, Ohio 





LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


140 Sweetbriar Lane 
Kirkwood 


Missouri 





squeeze, do not wring. Hang by the 
selvage in the shade, or roll in towels 
or a sheet to dry. Then have the fabric 
steam pressed. If there is any doubt 
about the fabric being washable, have 
it professionally shrunk or finished. 


Finnweave 
(Continued from page 13) 


in Finland while weaving on a coun- 
termarch loom. By experimenting 
further I have found that a single 
tie-up system is even simpler to fol- 
low. This presents no problem with 
a jack-type loom. However, it is not 
always pleasurable to weave thus 
with a counter-balanced loom. A shed 
regulator on the Leclerc loom makes 
it easier to operate each harness or 
frame individually. 


Exposition 
(Continued from page 15) 


Three lectures on weaving will be 
held in the lounge of the exhibition 
hall; Monday, November 3, 6:30 to 
7:30 P.M., Handweaving as a Cre- 
ative Art by Mrs. Ella J. Bolster, 
member of the Designer-Weavers of 
Washington, D. C.; Wednesday, 
November 2, 6 to 7 P.M., The Hand- 
weaver & Man-made Fibers by Wal- 
ter Hausner, a frequent contributor 
to Handweaver & Craftsman; and 
Friday, November 7, 1:30 to 3 P.M., 
Handweaving and the Textile Indus- 
try by Frances Van Hall, fabric sty- 
list, designer and color consultant 
who has a studio in New York. 

Entries may be mailed up to Octo- 
ber 20 to the Women’s National In- 
stitute, Inc., 250 West 57 Street, 
New York 19, or delivered in person 
to the Armory Friday, October 31 
from 1 to 9 P.M. or Saturday, No- 
vember 1 from 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





Warping 
(Continued from page 29) 


beaming-on of chained warp for two 
reasons: (1) all warp threads were 
equal in length when made on the 
warping cradle & (2) generally paper 
was wound between successive turns 
of warp. Thereby hangs a solution for 
the sectional beam—a method where 
one could wind paper in with the sec- 
tion of warp should keep it even 
throughout. 

It so happens that the perfect an- 
swer is readily and cheaply available 
tc almost everyone interested in this 
problem. Cash register paper is made 
in dozens of sizes and is economical 
and by fashioning an adapter to attach 
to the front of the tension box, one 
can still warp alone, quickly and with 
as long a warp as his beam will hold. 

In the accompanying photograph, I 
show this method in use. My beam is 
a standard LeClere beam having sec- 
tions two inches on center. This leaves 
an actual space of about 17@ inches 
between the pins and size FF cash 
register paper is 1-15/16 inches wide 
which works perfectly. The beam 
shown was warped with 40 yards of 
10/2 cotton using 40 ends per 2-inch 
section and was done alone in one 
evening of work. Note that alli sec- 
tions are equal in heighth on the beam 
and all threads when woven came off 
perfectly. 

Since I am a hobby weaver I want 
the simplest method for dressing the 
loom and although better methods 
may be available or used by profes- 
sional weavers, I am unaware of them. 
[ feel that other weavers may have 
discovered a similar problem and 
would appreciate this easy answer. If 
so, I submit this for your use and con- 
sideration. 


Amram 


(Continued from page 23) 
they match. 

Mrs. Amram is now at work on two 
covers in dark blue for constant use. 
The white covers are used only on 
High Holy Days. The blue covers will 
be more or less the same as the white 
ones, except that the 15” panel will 
be broken in the center and a 10” Star 
of David inlaid on a field of plain blue. 
The plain part throughout will be 
woven of a heavy rayon boucle on a 
perle cotton warp. 

Mrs. Amram is president of the 
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Designer-Weavers of Washington, 
D. C., a small group with professional 
interests, who specialize in contem- 
porary design. She also is a member 
of the Potomac Craftsmen. 


Pennsylvania Fair 
(Continued from page 17) 


woolen material, made with action 


pleats and side vents in the back. 

Mrs. Roy Swan of New York 
modeled two coats tailored from ma- 
terials made by her parents, The 
Gordons of the Bucks County chapter. 
One was cashmere and wool with a 
curon quilted lining and the other a 
spring coat in stripes of wool and silk 
tweed. 

The fashion show ended with two 
models wearing lace chemise wedding 
dresses dating back to 1925 with the 
suggestion that both lace makers and 
weavers could adapt such styles effec- 
tively. 


Santa Rosa 
(Continued from page 21) 


of white tones make up the color 
scheme. Color accents, used with the 
many shades of white, never predomi- 
nate or give any effect of too warm an 
atmosphere. 

Historical motifs from the Carib- 
bean and South American countries 
on the Grace Line’s routes provide the 
inspiration for many of the artists’ 
and craftsmen’s designs. 

In the interior architecture and 
some of the furniture, extensive use 
is made of materials not always asso- 
ciated with ship structure. These ma- 
terials were chosen, as were the 
fabrics, for durability and fire-retard- 
ing qualities, and also for their light 
weight and ease of maintenance. They 
include micarta, marinite, aluminum 
and alumilite, monel, formica and 
laminated glass. Ease of cleaning 
these new materials makes possible 
the use of many light tones which 
contribute to ee effect of coolness. 

The 25,000,000 ships each 
have accommodation for 300 passen- 
gers, all first class. An unusual 
amount of space both for living and 
recreation has been incorporated in 
the design—more square feet per 
passenger than in any ship afloat. 
Gibbs & Cox, Inc., were the naval 
architects, Eggers & Higgins the in- 
terior architects and Smyth, Urquart 
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SABINA FOLDING LOOM 
RIGID CHAIN TIE-UP IN 3 SIZES 
ing Seat a 
and ension—E Se ciel Gees 
ae Rigid scbete Shutt small floor 


foiding loom for pattern try outs and a work. 
Adjustable Bobbin Winder—tlectric $12 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
687 Rombach Ave. on Highway 3 





CONTEMPORARY 
YARN P.O. Box 8308 
DEPOT Dallas 5, Texas 


Yarns for discriminating weavers. 
Sample card fifty cents. 





GUILDS e TEACHERS e STUDENTS 
Available after Jan. 1, 1959. Series of 26 colored 
slides entitled WARPING THE PLALN BEAM 
METHOD. Detailed explanation included. Particu- 
larly valuable to beginning weavers. Photographed 
and edited by Mary Pendleton. $4.50 plus postage 
to next address. Send name, address and first, 
second and third choice of date wanted to 
The PENDLETON Shop, Handweaving Studio 
Sedona, Arizona 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





& Marckwold the interior decorators. 


Skirts 
(Continued from page 18) 


up as full skirts. Incidentally this 
latter yardage won the Handweaver 
& Craftsman award in the recent 
juried exhibit at the Philbrook Art 
center sponsored by the Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Handweavers. 

The skirt I am wearing is one with 
a round and round border threaded to 
monk’s belt. The warp is 20/2 perle 
in silver, sett at 32 per inch and the 
pattern is 6-strand floss in white, 
black and crabapple. This skirt was 
designed to wear with jewelry made 
of thomsonite, cut, polished and set 
in silver. If there are any “rock 
hounds” among you who are inter- 
ested in knowing more about thomso- 
nite I suggest that you write me, as 
telling about it now would not be of 
sufficient interest to weavers in gen- 
eral. 


Mrs. Wood is president of the 
Tulsa Handweavers, formerly known 
as the Magic Empire Weavers Guild 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. She is an en- 
thusiastic rock hound and has much 
interesting jewelry made with her 
discoveries. Her address is 1739 West 
41 Street, Tulsa 7. 
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SHUTTLE 





The Weaving publication that helps 
you understand your weaving and 
presents problems to develop 
your skill. 


* 

10 ISSUES PER YEAR 
Regular edition subscription—$7.50 yr. 
sample copy—.75 
* 

Portfolio edition subscription 
with woven samples—$17.50 
sample copy—$1.75 
a 


Write for special offer for new subscribers and 
information about correspondence courses. 


Mary E. Black and Joyce Chown 
Shuttle Craft Guild 
Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 





BIND IT YOURSELF 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 
easy to follow instructions. 

Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 
$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 

Add 15¢ per binder for postage and han- 
dling. Foreign countries extra. Remittance 
in 10 days or binders returned. Please indi- 


cate years desired. 
50-51, 52-53, 54-55 or 56-57 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order today to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 
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Northern California 
(Continued from page 27) 


made fibers; and 3, Synthetics. Natu- 
ral fibers are those that are found in 
nature. Man-made are those that are 
made from natural substances 
through chemistry. Synthetics are 
made scientifically from inorganic 
substances. 

It takes from five to 15 years to 
put a fiber on the market. To learn 
the characteristics of each would take 
years of study. Many of them would 
have little or no value to the hand- 
weaver. A number of the new fibers 
were designed to take the place of 
natural fibers such as silk and wool, 
since the world demand is greater 
than the production of these natural 
fibers and the price of wool and silk 
grows continually higher. There is a 
continuous search for something simi- 
lar but less expensive. 

What does one seek in a piece of 
fabric? Many things—texture, color, 
design, hand, durability, shape reten- 
tion; resistance to abrasion, light, 
water, fire and biological attack; the 
ability to hold a crease, to shed 
wrinkles; warmth or coolness; bulk 
or lack of it, among others. 

The qualities or characteristics one 
chooses depend upon the type of gar- 
ment—dress, coat, suit; the person— 
man, woman or child; the person’s 
figure—tall, short, stout or thin; the 
occasion—sport, school, dress, and 
the style—simple, intricate, dress- 
maker or tailored. 

One needs to study fibers to learn 
which qualities each possesses before 
selecting them for a given garment. 
Today the trend is toward blended 
yarns. Each manufacturer of a new 
fiber is claiming a miraculous cure 
for an ancient evil. One will take 
wrinkles out of anything ; another will 
make the crease stay in forever ; still 
another will stabilize wool, no more 
shrink, no more sag. Because of these 
claims it becomes necessary for each 
of us to study fibers, both old and 
new, to learn the good points and 
bad points of each, if we are to select 
the properties we seek. 

Get a hand on your material so you 
know how it feels. Consider the type 
of garment you want to weave a 
fabric for—the person, the occasion. 
A man wouldn’t want a soft material 
that might be suitable for a woman's 
coat. It must not snag and it must 
tailor well. It scares me when I think 





of a wool which has had all the sag 
taken out of it. Unless wool retains 
its properties to shrink, it is impos- 
sible to shrink the sleeve so that it will 
fit the armhole. These are only some 
of the things you have to think about 
when planning material. 


It is a good idea to experiment and 
I have nothing against it, but | 
strongly recommend that you don't 
experiment in a material planned for 
clothing. If you want to make some- 
thing unusual, make a wall hanging. 
Chances are that it will serve you well 
for a long time. But to make a fabric 
that will drape well, tailor well and 
wear well, stick with the fibers you 
know. Pola Stout, the noted textile 
designer, in a recent lecture, when 
asked what type of fibers she used, 
answered: “I use only animal and 
vegetable fibers and I leave the rest 
to those who have the knowledge.” 

The following is a partial list of 
natural, man-made and _ synthetic 
fibers : 

Natural fibers of animal origin and 
their sources include alpaca (South 
American animal of same name) ; an- 
gora (angora rabbit, mainly France) ; 
camel hair and camel wool (camel, 
mainly Mongolia) ; cashmere (cash- 
mere goat, Tibet and India); fur 
(mink, rabbit, fox, etc., from fur 
scraps) ; guanaco* (South American 
animal of same name ) ; Ilama* (South 
American animal of same name) ; mo- 
hair (angora goat, mostly United 
States); silk (cocoon of silk worm, 
mostly Orient and Italy); vicuna* 
(South American animal of same 
name); wool (from many breeds of 
sheep from many countries of world). 
*Indicates fibers which practically 
always are used in blends. 

Natural fibers of vegetable origin 
include abaca* (from Philippine plant 
of same name ) ; cotton (seed hair from 
plant of same name, mainly United 
States, India, Brazil, Egypt); linen 
(stalks of flax plant, mainly Belgium, 
Ireland, Russia, United States ) ; hemp 
(stalks of hemp plant, mainly Italy, 
Russia and the Far East) ; jute (stalks 
from plant, Pakistan, India, Asia, 
Africa) ; pina* (leaves of pineapple 
plant, Philippines) ; ramie (stalks of 
stingless nettle group of plants, Far 
East, United States, mainly Florida) ; 
sisal* (leaves from plant of agave 
species). * Indicates fibers used for 
cords, mats, rugs and screens. 


Natural fibers of mineral origin in- 
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clude asbestos (found in veins of solid 
rock formation, mainly Canada and 
the United States). 

Man-made fibers of cellulose deriva- 
tion include viscose rayon and cupram- 
monium (Bemberg ). Man-made fibers 
of mineral origin include glass (melted 
sand) and metailics (aluminum, gold, 
silver, etc.). Man-made fibers of pro- 
tein derivation include Ardil (from 
peanuts, made in England); Lanital 
(from milk, made in Italy) ; Sarelon 
(from peanuts, made in United 
States ). 

Synthetic fibers chemically prepared 
from inorganic substances include ace- 
tate ; Acrilan, an acrylic fiber ; Arnel; 
Dacron, a polyester fiber; Dynel, an 
acrylic fiber ; nylon, a polyamide fiber 
made from coal tar, air and water; 
Orlon, an acrylic fiber made from 
coal, air, water, petroleum and lime- 
stone; Saran, a thermoplastic resin 
made from petroleum and salt water ; 
Vinyon, a vinyl resin made from coal 
or natural gas, salt water and air. 
Fortisan is a synthetic fiber saponified 
to cellulose. 


Successful Southern 
Highlands Fair 


The Craftsman’s Fair which closed 
July 18 in Asheville, N. C. was the 
biggest, most successful and most ex- 
citing of the eleven fairs sponsored 
by the Southern Highland Handicraft 
Guild. Wide press coverage in the 
southeast and publication of the 
Guild’s new booklet, Crafts in the 
Southern Highlands helped bring 
12,000 paid admissions and $25,000 
in sales. 

America Illustrated, an official 
publication of the United States In- 
formation Agency in Washington, 
sent a photographer who spent two 
days taking pictures and gathering 
printed material for an article. The 
magazine, similar to Life in format, 
but printed on heavier paper to with- 
stand being passed from hand to 
hand, is circulated by USIA through 
newsstands in the 
Iron Curtain. 

As a result of a visit to the Fair 
by members of the Carolinas Chapter 
of the American Institute of Deco- 
rators, crafts of the Guild members 
were seen in the September National 
Homefurnishings Show at the Coli- 
seum in New York City. The 
Chapter, sole representation from the 
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Dozens of Projects 
Dozens of Fabric Designs 
with 
Exact Instructions 


For Weaving & Making 


Don’t Guess! 


| 
} 
| 
| 


HAVE SUCCESSFUL PROJECTS! 


Follow Proven Designs! 
Get Ideas! 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


Basic Design Series contains: 


Details of: Design 

Supply Sources 
Pictures 

Color 

Yarns 


Sewing 


Single Lessons Available 


Let These Be Yours. Write For Index & Details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19%, Oregon 





southeast at the Show, chose pottery, 
woo’ carvings and sculpture—even a 
dulcimer—baskets and enameled ware 
as accessories for its Family Room 
exhibit. 

Among guests of the Fair were 96 
delegates to the first Summer Arts 
Festival of the Girl Scouts of Amer- 
ica, which was held in_ nearby 
Brevard, N. C. The dates and place 
were chosen by the Festival Commit- 
tee so that the Guild might assist with 


the Festival's crafts program and 
also so that a visit to the Fair might 
be included. Scouts from several 


foreign lands including Ireland, the 
Philippines and Sumatra were among 
the delegates. 

The 1959 Craft Fair will be held at 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, in the new 
auditorium. This marks a return to 
the original home of the Craftsman’s 
Fair which was first held on the 
grounds of the Pi Beta Phi School. 

Crafts in the Southern Highlands 
has been published by the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild, 930 
Tunnel Road, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, to provide authentic information 
on crafts in that area which will be of 
value to tourists. 

The book has 48 pages with 73 
photographic illustrations of crafts- 
men and their work. There is a brief 
sketch of pioneer days, of the handi- 
craft revival and organization of the 
Guild, and the present position of 
craftsmen in the area. The last three 
list by state and town the 
names and highway locations of Guild 
craftsmen who welcome visitors and 
also craft centers where instruction is 
offered, as well as museums and pio- 
neer exhibits in the area and location 
of the seven Guild shops. The book 
is on sale at all Guild shops and at the 
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Ant EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Issued Free To Members 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $3.00 Per Year 





the national ART EDUCATION association 


A Department of the N.E.A. 
1201 16th St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 











REDDIGRAPHS 


A NEW SERIES FOR TO-DAY’S WEAVERS 
Interesting Drafts — Swatches — Directions 
Series 8 — 6 Issues — $6.00 
1 Issue $1.50 — 5S Selected Issues $6.50 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sales 


Mise Winogene B. Redding 
Pi Beta Phi School Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


WEAVING SERVICE 


Imported wools & linens 


SCOTLAND. Botany wool warps. 
ENGLAND. Nubby British tweeds. 
IRELAND. LINENS for warp and weft. 
FRANCE. Fast colored linen. 

Cotton, boucles, metallics. 

LOOMS and Loom equipment. 





SEND 35¢ in COIN and GET FIVE price lists. 
All have ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 
SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canade 





main office in Asheville, $1.00 post- 
paid. 

An article on the organization and 
development of the Southern High- 
land Handicraft Guild was published 
in the Summer, 1951, issue of this 
magazine. 
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New Design Center 
(Continued from page 31) 


and Jes Brown, and rugs by George Wells. Handcraft 
will be featured in future displays since the arts and crafts 
of today, Mr. Lee declared, generally forecast production 
in many fields of interior design for the future. 

Historical displays of the decorative arts, such as Cooper 
Union’s current exhibit, also will be a continuing part of 
the program. 

In addition to the exhibits, including handcraft and 
museum collections, the Center will offer lectures, forums 
and films, also open to the public. The Center also offers 
a comprehensive information service, with facilities open 
both to the trade and the public, with a file listing prod- 
ucts with retail outlets, exhibitions and a complete roster 
of recognized designers, decorators, and architects 
throughout the United States. 
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Rug by James Parnell 


Although James Parnell had been a student of painting 
since his grade school days in Indianapolis, the rug 1l- 
lustrated here is his first piece of weaving, done when he 
studied with the late Florence E. House at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where he was finish‘ng 
work for the degree of master of fine arts. This last year 
he has been teaching and supervising art for the Ohio 
County, Indiana, public schools, and is now in Jefferson 
City, Missouri. In the grades, he received scholarships 
for painting from the John Herron Art Institute and 
after finishing high school he attended the Institute for 
two years and then studied at the Corcoran Gallery 
school and the Phillips Gallery school in Washington, 
D. C. At the latter he was a student of C. Law Watkins 
and Karl Knaths. He received a degree in art and history 
from Earlham College in 1953 and in 1955 enrolled in 
New York University for further studies in art history. 
Because he felt that his main interest was in the practice 
ot the arts, he began to work for his degree at Teachers 
College. 
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AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
A best-seller in the field of arts and crafts 


CREATING WITH PAPER 


Basic Forms and Variations by Pauling Johnson $6.50 


Techniques of folding, cutting, bending, and shaping paper into 
abstract or representational forms, two- and three-dimensional. 
Invaluable for designers, teachers and all who seek expression 
through an uncomplicated art medium. The book also presents 
uses of paper in holiday, party. and festival decorations. 


A new catalogue of books on weaving, textiles, 
arts and crafts will be ready in November. 


MUSEUM BOOKS INC. 
48 East 43 Street New York 17, N. Y. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


ENGRAVED STATIONARY 


Box of 50 sheets size 7'/s'' x 102"' with 
silhouette pictured at left engraved at 
top center of sheets, with 50 plain en- 
velopes—$3.00 postpaid. Send check with 
order. Sample sent on request. 


Vv. B. Lutz 
24 Meadowview Dr., Louisville 5, Ky. 











Mr. Parnell is now teaching at Lincoln University 1n 
Jefferson City where a large new building has just been 
finished for the music and art departments. He has the 
classes in art education (secondary level), crafts, and 
applied and commercial art. 

The rug measures 20” x 3034” (less knotted fringe ). 
It was set approximately 11 ends per inch in a 16-dent 
reed with warp of 10/5 white linen. The filler was 8/4 
linen in yellow and brown with 10/5 white linen for 
tabby. The Ghiordes knot was used throughout the rug 
with two rows of tabby between each row of knots. 

There are 6 rows of tabby in white linen for heading 
at each end of rug. The brown border around the rug is 
4 knots wide. The length of the rug has 97 rows of 
brown knots, exclusive of the 4 rows at each end. The 
yellow areas, 13 knots wide and 9 knots deep, are set off 
by 2 rows of brown knots running the width of the 
warp, after each 9th row of yellow, and 3 brown knots 
running the length of the warp, after each 13th knot 
of yellow. The intersection of brown knots is 3 knots 
wide and 2 knots deep. A common knot using 4 ends 
was tied for the fringe. 


Pola Stout Fabrics 


Fabrics by Pola Stout are now on exhibition at the Phila- 
delphia Museum School of Art and will continue through 
October 25. This is a retrospective exhibition which in- 
cludes swatches and yardage, large sample blankets, and 
original dresses and suits designed during the last decade, 
using Pola Stout fabrics which have a timeless quality. 
Mrs. Stout is now design consultant for the woman’s divi- 
sion of J. P. Stevens & Company, New York. She has de- 
signed many fabrics for outstanding American clothing 
designers and for mills in the United States, England and 
Scotland. The exhibition was installed by Gene Loyd, 
director of the School’s Fashion department, and Richard 
Hood, design coordinator. 
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WEAVER’S 
BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the follow- 
ing pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to 
weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of tmport- 
ance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased 
for guild libraries. 


Rya Rugs 

In this portfolio on the design and 
making of Swedish Rya rugs an Eng- 
lish translation of the text is included. 
The complete patterns, directions and 
color reproduction are given for 27 
colorful designs, several with vari- 
ations. The designs are “partly mod- 
ern and partly modernized old pat- 
terns” and a 3-step illustration shows 
the tieing of a Rya tuft. The designs 
have been drawn on graph paper with 
the colors keyed in to a color chart of 
53 colors of yarn. When making Rya 
rugs the author advises against the 
use of mixed or man-made 
Printed in Sweden. 

Monsterblad. Folder +10 Rya 
Rugs. 8'2 by 11, Swedish and Eng- 
lish text, 12 color plates. $4.25. 
Available at Craft & Hobby Book 
Service, Monterey, California and 
Museum Books, New York 17. 


yarns. 


Museums 

This guide to the art museums of 
New England is designed “to give 
pleasure” and the author advises read- 
ers “to take to the road to broaden 
their experience as he himself has 
done.” Sixty-one museums in 6 New 
England states, many of them in out- 
of-the-way places, are enthusiastically 
covered. The museums are listed al- 
phabetically, with visiting days and 
hours and each is accompanied by a 
detail road map of the vicinity. Fol- 
lowing a brief description of each col- 
lection, the author discusses a few of 
their outstanding works of art. More 
than 400 pieces which he particularly 
enjoyed during his visit have been 
selected for this special attention. Be- 
ing a director of a museum the author 
has seen to it that even the format of 
the guide has been designed for easy 
reference. 

A Guide to the Art Museums of 
New England by S. Lane Faison. 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
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DESIGNING AND DRAFTING 


FOR HANDWEAVERS 





by Berta Frey 


An invaluable guide to analyzing structures, writing drafts 





From Handweaver & Craftsman magazine —“... her 
contains information that the weavers need. No one is better 
able to provide it for them than Miss Frey.” 


and recreating the textiles of your choice. 


book 


Over 350 Illustrations — sketches, Photographs and diagrams. 


$6.95 


Now at your local bookstore GDhe Macmillan Company 


or write direct 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





New York 17. 4 by 9, 270 pages, 
400 illustrations. $5.00. 


Technology 

In the fourth volume of this com- 
prehensive history of technology the 
unique period of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, c. 1750 to c. 1850, is covered. 
The acceleration of progress in this 
period may be gauged by the fact that 
whereas the previous volume covered 
250 years, this one includes only one 
century. The “transition from craft- 
mystery to science becomes increas- 
ingly evident” and was received with 
mixed enthusiasm and violent resent- 
ment. Britain, being the country most 
advanced industrially, was destined 
to be the proving ground for much of 
this advance. Many of the ancient 
technologies “were based on craft- 
mysteries which makes a comprehen- 
sive survey difficult,” however during 
the period under discussion, the pro- 
cedures are more commonly known, 
which enables the information to be 
more definitive. Among the aspects 
of development discussed are agricul- 
ture, mining, power, the textile in- 
dustry, ceramics, glass, machine tools, 
roads & canals, ship building and car- 
tography. The section on textiles de- 
scribes the earliest spinning machines 
and looms used for the weaving of 
cotton, flax, wool and silk. Power was 
slow in coming and the first “power 
loom” in Scotland (1793) was oper- 
ated by a Newfoundland dog. Over 
350 black and white line drawings and 
48 pages of halftone plates amplify 
the authoritative text. Printed in 
Great Britain. 

A History of Technology. Vol- 
ume V, The Industrial. Revolu- 
tion—1750 to 1850. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York 16. 7% 
by 934, 728 pages text, illustrated. 
$26.90. 


Pottery 

The first of the Bennington pot- 
teries was started in 1793 by John 
Norton and the early production con- 
sisted of such utilitarian articles as 
stoneware jugs, crocks and milk pans. 
These were “redware covered with a 
thin clay slip or lead-glazed.” Later 
more ornate pottery was made, 
strongly influenced by the English de- 
signs of the time. This kiln closed 
down in 1858 but others in the 
vicinity operated up until late 19 c. 
The author attempts to identify these 
varied pieces and over 2000 are illus- 
trated. Shown along with the func- 
tional articles are the typical decora- 
tive pitchers, tableware, kitchen acces- 
sories and “fancy articles” of the time. 
The later pieces especially display the 
diversification of Bennington produc- 
tion and also the enjoyment at the 
time of both elaborate design and 
luxuriant applied decoration. The 
author is curator of the Bennington 
Museum, famous for its collection of 
early American pottery and glass. 

Bennington Pottery & Porcelain 
by Richard Carter Barrett. Crown 
Publishers, New York 16. 8 by 
102, 348 pages, 450 halftone and 7 
full color plates. $7.50. 


Bookbinding 


By means of 200 unusually clear 
photographs and drawings “‘this man- 
ual is designed to show, rather than 
tell, you how to bind books.” Start- 
ing with the simple problem of bind- 
ing magazines, the author describes 
step-by-step the various processes 
used in 6 types of binding. The brief 
text serves mainly as a running com- 
ment for the illustrations and sug- 
gestions are given for making many 
of the binding tools. The author has 
been binding books for 20 years as a 
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MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand- 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all , whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings — 
all personally made by the author — and di- 
rections are set down in a simple style. 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 16¢ postage 
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From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 


A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 
with full directions for weaving. Beautifully 


printed. 
240 pp $8.00 plus 16c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 
2nd Edition $4.00 plus 8c postage 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 6c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME WEAVING 
By Marguerite P. Davison $1.00 plus 3c post. 


Margueriie P. Davison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


VOEUOADENEADANUADENOAUEOOAD ANNO EDEOOAUEDEOONEOAUADENODEGOGUONONNONOoOUadoNTOOtNE 
CRAFT BOOKS 


SEES er re ee 2.00 
OE 1.50 
Warp Painted Fabrics .......... 2.00 
Dises & Gears on Tablesaw ...... 1.50 
Damask on a 4-H Loom ........ 2.00 


STEVENS PRESS 
P. O. Box 133 Exeter, N. H. 





BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER 
New revised enlarged Catalog listing 180 
Weaving Publications. 

Send for your FREE copy 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 





WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 

by Ruth Arnold 
A manual for handweavers. Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, and 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. $3.50 postpaid. 

der from 

Ruth Arnold, Box 143, Otis, Massachusetts 





Bookbinding, Cabinet 
Making, Ceramics, Design, 
Enameling, Glovemaking, 
Jewelry, Leatherwork, 
Painting, Sculpture, Silk 
Screen, Silversmithing, 
Weaving, Arts & Crafts for 
Group Leaders. 


CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 








fhe Fa J Men, Women. Day, Eve. 
Circle 6-3700 Enroll now. 
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hobby and has written widely on the 
subject. 

Pictorial Manual of Bookbind- 
ing by Manly Banister. Ronald 
Press, New York 10. 9 by 12, 40 
pages, illustrated. $3.75. 


Grandmother’s Loom 

Pleasantly interwoven into the 
main theme of this warm story of a 
summer spent by a 10-year old boy, 
is his learning to weave on his Grand- 
mother’s long-forgotten loom. The 
book would make an excellent way to 
introduce weaving to any young girl 
or boy. The first project was the 
making of a simple rag rug, with the 
preliminary steps, the use of natural 
dyes and the actual weaving pro- 
cedure all deftly worked into the plot. 
An illustrated glossary in simple, con- 
densed form gives the definitions of 
elementary weaving terms and equip- 
ment. The author, who obviously en- 
joys writing of “growing up,” also 
weaves for the pleasure he finds in 
it. 

Punkin Summer by John Bur- 
ress. The Vanguard Press, New 
York 17.5% by 8, 212 pages, illus- 
trated. $3.00. 


Patterns 

The Society of Swedish Handicraft 
hopes this linen pattern book will be 
“a guide to everybody” and will aid 
in understanding linen fabric. After a 
few notes about the characteristics of 
flax fibers and some professional ad- 
vice on how to avoid numerous com- 
mon pitfalls, 24 basic weaves are re- 
produced actual size and described. 
The warp, filling, reed, draft and 
weaving directions for over 100 pat- 
terns are then given. Each pattern is 
illustrated, many in gay colors, muted 
by the use of unbleached or half- 
bleached warp yarn. Some have a 
cotton warp. Included in the projects 
are damask and twill towels, table- 
cloths, napkins, runners and_ pillow 
cases. Comparative charts show the 
sizes and degrees of bleaching of the 
linen yarn which are commonly avail- 
able. Printed in Sweden with Eng- 
lish text. 

Monsterblad Folder #12 Linen. 
84, by 11, 34 pages English text, 
16 plates, 8 in full color. $4.50. 
Available at Museum Books, New 
York 17, and Craft & Hobby Book 


Service, Monterey, Calif. 





OSMA GALLINGER 
25 yrs. experience teaching 


Consultation and Classes 
until Nov. 30 


Board and Room Available 
Creative Crafts, East Berlin, Pa. 





Weather 


As the author of this most in- 
formative little book observes, 
“Weather is a subject of never-ending 
interest and conversation.”” When, 
after digesting the non-technical text, 
you see, along with St. Luke, “a cloud 
rise out of the West,” you will know 
what sort of weather to expect. How 
weather develops and winds are creat- 
ed, and the various aspects, influences, 
recording instruments and forecasting 
problems of weather are expertly 
given. Among the numerous _ illus- 
trations are many full color photo- 
graphs of typical cloud formations for 
comparative study. The author weeds 
out the false from the true among our 
more commonly used weather pro- 
verbs. Printed in England. 

The Observer’s Book of 
Weather by Reginald Lester. 
Frederick Warne, New York 10. 
3% by 5%, 152 pages, illustrated. 
$1.25. 


Tibetan Rugs 

In this brief guide to Tibetan rug 
making the author uses the teaching 
procedure followed by his wife, Edith 
B. King. Although there is something 
about a Tibetan rug which is un- 
mistakably Tibetan, any design trans- 
latable to graph paper may be used 
in making a Tibetan-type rug. As a 
consoling thought for the beginner, 
the author informs us that to Tibetans 
“anything perfect is of the devil” and 
they see to it that all their rugs 
have a few deliberate mistakes. The 
necessary materials and tools, proper 
loom, tying on the warp, mounting 
the heddle and the weaving operation 
itself are given and illustrated. In- 
cluded also are a few suggestions on 
appropriate motifs and the finishing 
of the rug. The author and his wife 
spent some 40 years in India as edu- 
cational missionaries and for many 
years she supervised a craft depart- 
ment there. 

Warp and Weft from Tibet by 
William A. King, 122 Second 
Avenue, Chula Vista, California. 
84 by 11, 32 pages, illustrated, 
paper. $3.00. 
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I'S 
SELL 
THE BEST 
GET FOR A 
HANDWEAVER 


* 
* 


Something for every handweaver 
beginning or advanced 
in every issue. 


First gift subscription 


Each additional gift 


$4.00 
$3.60 


You may include your own subscription 
or renewals for yourself and your 
friends. 


All must be on one check. 


An attractive card 
will announce your gift. 


Canadian rates — same as in U. S. 


Pan American & Foreign rates 
$1 a year extra. 


Make checks or money order 
payable to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 
OR 9-2748 





New Craft Center 


The Artists’ and  Craftsmans’ 
Showcase on Route 25A at Water- 
side Road, Northport, Long Island, 
New York, is a combination of gal- 
lery, museum and sales center. Its 
owners are Mildred Maxon, holder 
of a craftsman certificate in wood- 
working, and Sten Gustavsson, ce- 
ramist. The Showcase has on display 
and sale only handmade articles by 
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professional artists and craftsmen and 
by talented amateurs whose work 
meets exacting standards. On display 
now are oils and watercolors in many 
techniques and sizes and a wide range 
of prices, handloomed fabrics and 
rugs, ceramics, and one-of-a_ kind 
pieces of jewelry in sterling, gold, 
ceramic and enamel. Long Island ar- 
tists and craftsmen are invited to dis- 
play their work for sale through The 
Showcase. 


James M. Massie 


James M. Massie, one of The 
Massies, Craftsmen, of Freeport, II- 
linois, died August 21 after a short 
illness. Mr. and Mrs. Massie for 
some time have worked with weavers 
in mounting purses and handbags. 
Mr. Massie also specialized in custom 
picture framing and handmade shut- 
tles. Mrs. well-known 
water color artist who has had one- 
man shows in Detroit and Chicago. 
During the war she was a member of 
the Red Cross Arts and Skills Corps 
and worked with  psychoneurotic 
patients at Great Lakes Naval Hos- 
pital. She is also a weaver and a 
member of the Rockford Weavers, 
Kenrock Weavers, Rockford Art As- 
sociation and Freeport Art Guild. 
She will continue the styling and 
making of handbags, during the win- 
ter in Miami, Florida. 


Massie is a 


Museums 

The first in a series of four regional 
guide books to Art Museums in the 
United States has recently been pub- 
lished and covers the East Coast from 
Washington to Miami. The author has 
inspected each of the 25 museums in 
the 17 cities, which are included. The 
guide opens with the museums of 
Washington — the Corcoran, Freer, 
National Gallery, Philips Gallery and 
the Textile Museum, whose important 
collection of textiles and rugs is of 
special interest to weavers. Check 
days and hours museum is open. Also 
represented are the museums in Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, Raleigh and other im- 
portant Southern Seaboard cities. The 
book is useful both as a guide and also 
as a reference book as the 2,000 artists 
represented in these museums are al- 
phabetically indexed. 

A Guide to Art Museums in the 
United States—East Coast by W. 
Aubrey Cartwright. Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, New York 16. 5 by 7, 
243 pages, 119 illustrations. $3.95. 
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UPRIGHT TAPESTRY LOOM 
Takes minimum floor space. Easy to 
assemble. Comfortable to weave in 
straight sitting position. Warping in one 
position. To weave tapestries and rugs 
12’ x 3'6” to 9 x 12’. 
PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 
312 E. 95TH STREET, NEW YORK 28 





TISSANOVA LOOMS 


Latest Paris creation. 12°' x 20%2"', light 
weight, movable warp, extremely easy to 
operate and warp without waste. Quality 
work with perfect selvages. Sold with warp 
already mounted. $15.00 each postpaid. With 
plain frame $13.50 each postpaid. Size of 
woven material 9° x 36°' suitable for belts, 
scarves, doilies, etc. Special rates for quantity 
buyers. 


CHARLES F. LAMALLE 
1123 Broadway New York 1 





Connecticut Show 


Now ready for circulation is an ex- 
hibition of handcraft assembled by 
the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen 
whose mmebers have loaned their 
pieces for a year. The exhibition, set 
up in an attractive case for traveling 
as well as display, will be available 
to libraries, schools, businesses or any 
group interested in fine handcraft. 
Cost of transportation is the only fee. 

Weavers represented in the show 
are Ruth Bunnell, Helen Cronk, Mar- 
jorie Gratiot and Helen Skirm. Oth- 
er crafts included are hooked rugs, 
jewelry, metalwork, pottery, printed 
textiles and wood items. The case 
was made by Frank Rohloff. 

For additional information, write 
Mrs. A. A. Merry, 307 Ridgewood 
Road, West Hartford 17, Conn. 
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WHY... 
subscribe to 


Pepouilin 7 


It is the magazine of recreation ideas 
for leaders, teachers, clubs, churches, 
playgrounds, all ages, individuals, 
groups. 


A special 


program section is full of ideas for a 
variety of recreation activities. Creative, 
social and sports activities are included, 
as well as ideas for arts and crafts. 
Published 10 Times Per Year 
1 year $4.00 Single copies $.50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 











MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 


100% Virgin Wool Worsted, even textured 
on 2 oz. tubes 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 


8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand 2, Oregon 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WORSTED WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 


THE 


CROSS-COUNTRY C RA FTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 

1 year $2.50. 
P.O. Box 1237 





Single copies 25¢. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Mary Pendleton 
Opens Studio 


in Arizona 


Mary Pendleton who formerly 
operated The Pendleton Shop in Day- 
ton, Ohio, has opened a weaving 
studio in Sedona, Arizona, 30 miles 
south of Flagstaff and 125 miles 
north of Phoenix. Although there are 
many artists and writers living in this 
area there are no weavers and her 
new studio has aroused much interest. 
She recently had a one-man show in 
the Verde Valley art Gallery in 
Jerome, Arizona, center for an active 
art group. 

The Pendletons moved not only a 
weaving studio to Arizona, but also 
a woodworking shop and lapidary and 
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silversmithing studio. Mr. Pendleton 
is by avocation a woodcarver and by 
profession a silk screen printer. 

Mrs. Pendleton is a designer and 
weaver of decorative fabrics and in 
Dayton she also taught weaving. She 
is a former president of the Weavers’ 
Guild of Miami Valley. After teach- 
ing herself to weave, she studied for 
a summer at the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art and also with other teachers. 
(An article on Mrs. Pendleton ap- 
peared in the Fall 1953 
Handweaver & Craftsman.) 


issue of 


Contemporary 
Wall Hangings 
Now on Tour 


Thirty-six contemporary wall hang- 
ings, woven, embroidered, appliqued 
and printed, the work of 21 weavers 
and designers, are now on tour under 
the auspices of the American Feder- 
ation of Arts. Selected by Thomas 
Tibbs, director of the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts, New York, the 
work displays traditional Aubusson 
and Gobelin tapestry techniques, as 
well as new trends in wall decora- 
tions. These will be seen at museums 
and art centers through September 
1959. 

The design content ranges from 
pictorial to purely abstract. Size 
varies as well, from small appliqued 
work to Zelda Strecker’s 20-foot 
hanging in silk screem and applique, 
designed for a synagogue. Synthetic 
materials are used to create new sur- 
face effects. Actual exposure of warp 
threads as part of a design is exem- 
plified in Lenore Tawney’s Crane and 
woven hangings by Muriel Barnes. 
Jan Yoors and Mark Adams demon- 
strate the contemporary use of 
Aubusson tapestry technique while 
Dana Andrews employs traditional 
Gobelin weave. Lilly Hoffman has 
two hangings of cotton and metallics, 
designed by Joseph Tripetti, the 
enamelist. Ted Hallman, Jr. is repre- 
sented by two fiber and plastic screens 
which can also be used for room di- 
viders. Bittan Valberg’s rya hanging, 
with deep pile, employs many colors 
closely juxtaposed to create a brilliant 
effect. 

Other woven hangings are by Alice 
Adams, Anni Albers, Franklin Col- 
vin, Trude Guermonprez, Hal Painter 
and Jettie Penraat. 





oa These will be 


Welcome 
Christmas 


Packages 


Handweavers on your list 
will appreciate receiving 
the back issues 
which they have missed 


Any 4 back issues $4.50 
(Winter 1957 not available) 


First 23 issues 1950-1955 
$18.00 postpaid in U. S. 


Single copies 


1951-1958 $1.25, 1950 $1.50 


Articles from previous issues con- 
stantly in demand— 


% Buying a Loom F 52 

*% Cloth Analysis F 51 

% Damask Looms Su 55 

% Double Warp Weaving F 54 

*% Inkle Weaving Sp 52 

* Knotted and Tufted Rugs W 58 
% Uses for Double Weave F 57 
% Problems in Warping W 51 


% Rugs and Carpets W 52, F 52. 
W 53 


% Tapestry Weaving W 54 

% Weaving on a Drawloom Su 55, 
Su 56 

% What is Leno? Sp 55 


Send checks or money orders to 


HANDWEAVER & 
CRAFTSMAN 


246 Fifth Avenue New York 1 
OR 9-2748 
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Yarn Winder (Beecher) F 5] 

Exhibition Calendar in all issues 

Exhibition Circuit in all issues 

Exhibitions, Traveling, W 2 Pe 4 m 

Fabrics for a Glasshouse (Uhlmann), Sp 
Handweaver & Craftsman aie ‘Prites, ‘State and Local, W 58, Sp $8 

Florida’s Native Materials, Weaving with (Henderson), Sp 7 

Forsythe, Virginia, Handweaver for Men’s Wear, Sp 42 


ws e ’ —_ ° Foster, Frances A. 

Ahlskog, Sirkka, Versatile Craftsman, F 30 ” athe pwxithe Damask. W 23 

Allied Craftsmen of San Diego, Calif., Su 33 Seats ee —— - 

Amr nse a : ‘ , 

\t aC Hortense Eee . —End and Selvage Borders, Sp 46 
_ eremonial Textiles, F 22 —Tuck Weaving, F 11 

Ancient Textiles, A Fascinating Study, Sp 23 —What os Drait? W il 

baaape ree ‘ ; : i : Frey, Berta, New Woodstock Studio, W 24 
—_ orkshop at Home, Weaving Summer-and-Winter, Su 6 Furniss. Frances 

Barrett, Katharine A. a 


; _—Weaving Center for Pasadena Girls, Sp 22 wa Lom ae * 
rete noe SI Associated Handweavers, Su 38 ae ty 

a 2 Contemporary Handweavers of Texas, Su 52 
Desert Weavers, Phoenix, Ariz., Sp 45 
Designer-Weavers, Washington, D. C., Sp 27 
Directory, Sp 38 
Guiid Activities, W 17 
London District Weavers, F 33 
New York Guild of Handweavers, Su 20 


—The. Second Craftsmen’s Conference, F 14 
Bosworth, Edward B. (The Modern Charkha), Su 23 
Bryan, Dorothy 

—Knotted and Tufted Rugs (Frances Morgan), W 4 

—Modern Danish Textiles, Sp 40 

—Northern California Handweaving Conference, F 24 

—Two-Harness Designs (Lydia Kahn), Su 28 


Chaskhe Made Sy 23 Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers, Su 37 

Choy Kath ov sora "9 Southern California Handweavers (Barrett), W 15 
ee Traveling Exhibitions, W 27, Su 4 

Clark, Eleanor. Su 49 Traveling Exhibitions, 7, Su 


Weavers’ Guild of Rhode Island, W 22 
Weavers Guild of St. Louis, Mo., (Simpson), W 44, Su 53 
Weavers’ Guild of Tacoma, Wash. (Jeklin), W 14 
York State Workshops, W 61 

Grossman, Ellin 
—An Ancient Peruvian Loom, Sp 20 

Gubser, Elsie H. 
—Designs in Old Linen Tablecloths, Su 21 
—Ten-Harness Design for Towel, F 28 

Handwoven Fabrics in New Ships, F 19 

Hausner, Walter 
—A First Step in Designing Textures, Sp 14 
—Developments in Man-made Yarns & Fibers, Su 41 
—Handweaving in the Textile Industry, W 28 
—Yarn Count or Number, Su 31 

Heirloom Linens (Davison Collection) (Furniss), Sp 11 

Henderson, Helen 
—Weaving with Florida’s Native Materials, Sp 7 


Clark, Ruth, Tapestry Weaver, W 29 
Clement, Doris 
—Kate Van Cleve, Master Weaver, Su 30 
Color and Design in Decorative Fabrics (Regensteiner) F 6 
Craftsmen’s Conference, The Second (Blumenau), F 14 
Creative Crafts (Gallinger), F 44 
Danish Textiles, Modern (Bryan), Sp 40 
Davison, Marguerite, Collection, Sp 11 
Del Deo, Josephine 
—Raftia Tapestries, W 20 
Design Center for Interiors, New York, F 31 
Designing Textures, A First Step (Hausner), Sp 14 
Directions and Drafts 
Apparel Fabrics, Sp 36 
Bag with Nylon Strips. Su 53 
Borders, End and Selvage, Sp 46 
Card Case on Cardboard Loom, Su 51 
Coat Material for Summer, Su 51 House, Florence E., W 50 
— Sout Drapery, W 16; Five projects, Su 42 lackson Marguerite 
urtain, Mosc o Netting Technique yr 45 7 aT "Ss < 4 ; 5 
one ete ae oe Technique, W 4: —Six-Harness M’s and O's, Su 15 


“anor sealiieg # . . Jacopin, Armand J. 
Designing Textures, First Step, Sp 14 “ é, J 


Dinner Jackets, Sp 42 —Suggestions for Ecclesiastical Vesture, Su 18 
Double Weave: Upholstery, W 42; Finnweave, F 12 Jewish Ceremonial pwr er a ~ sis 
Drafts, Methods of Writing, W 1] Juul-Hansen, Kjeld, Fabrics, Sp 29 
Drapery, W 16, F 37, 38 ee 
75 ; >. » ? . . - oizen, Te ‘eS 
nema 95 co-Seaewens, 2 20 —She Sells Everything She Weaves (Lois Steele), Su 22 
Lace Weave, French, W 39 Knoll Textiles, Su 12 , : : . 
M’s and O’s, 6-Harness. Su 15 Liebes, Dorothy, Designs Fabrics for U. S. Theatre, Brussels 
Native Materials, Weaving with, Sp 7 World’s Fair, Sp 26; Fabrics on Ships, F 19 
Place Mats: W 24, Su 20. 46, 49. F 17 Macomber, Dorothea _ ; : 
Rugs: Knotted. F 58: and Tufted, W 4 —Five Crackle Weave Projects, Su 42 
Skirts. F 16, 18 Man-made Yarns & Fibers, Developments in (Hausner), Su 41 
Snot Weave, 4-, 5-, 8-, 9-harness, Su 21 Markey, Barbara R. 
Summer-and-Winter, Su 6 —Contemporary Vestments, Su 11 ; 
Swivel, Sp 45 Morgan, Frances, Knotted and Tufted Rugs, W 4 
Tablecloth, Su 21, 48-49; Narrow loom, Su 45 Moses, Dr. Elisabeth, Sp 47 . ; 
Table Runner, Su 48 National High School Art Exhibition, W 46, F 42 
Tapestries, Rafa. W 20 New England Weavers at Old Slater Mill, W 22 
Tie Fabric. Su 36 Northern California Conference, Sp 48, (Bryan) F 24 
Towel. 10-harness, F 28 Nunnelly, Gordon M., M.D. 
Tuck Weaving, F 11 —Solving a Warping Problem, F 29 
Triple Snot Weave, Sp 45 Old Slater Mill, W 22 
['weed, Wool, F 37 Parnell, James 
Upholstery, Double Weave, Weft Surfaced, W 42, 43 —Knotted Rug, F 58 
Vegetable Dyeing, W 29 Patron Church, The (exhibition), W 35 
Velvet Weave, Sp 45 Pennsylvania Fair, Weavers ait, F 16 
Wall Hanging. W 45, Su 20-49, 48 Peruvian Loom, An Ancient (Grossman), Sp 20 
Warning Problem, Sectional, F 29 Peruvian Textiles, Rare, Sp 18 
Woolens from a 20” loom, W 26 Regensteiner, Etse 
Wrap Weave, Su 35 —Color and Design in Decorative Fabrics, F 6 

Draperies for a Synagogue, F 45 Notes on Weaving Woolens, F 10 

Equipment : Ringler, Aina 
Charkha, Su 23 —Finnweave Can be Fun, F 12 
Long-eyed Heddles, F 25 Rugs, Morgan, W 4, Parnell, F 58, Valberg, W 25 
I oom, Ancient-Peruvian, Sp 20 Rugs, Knotted and Tufted (Bryan), W 4 
Warping Equipment (Mason) F 52 Schobinger, Helen J. 
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—Summer Study in Sweden, Su 24 
Scott, Isabel, Fabrics, W 8 
Sells Everything She Weaves, (Lois Steel, Knoizen) Su 22 University of Kansas, Handweaving Conference, F 9 


Siminoff Textiles (Trayer), W 18 
Skirm, Helen W. 


—Woolens from a 20-inch Loom, W 26 


Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, F 43 


Spencer, Phyllis, Narrow Loom Tablecloth, Su 45 


Steele, Lois, Su 22 
Stowell, Besse, W. 62 
Summer Courses in Weaving, Sp 6 


Sweden, Summer Study in (Schobinger), Su 24 
Tapestries, Sirkka Ahlskog, F 30; Ruth Clark (Olson), W 29, 


Rafha (Del Deo), W 20 


Textile Industry Today, Handweaving in the (Hausner), W 28 


Trayer, Blanche C. 
-—Siminoff Textiles, W 18 


Two-Harness Designs, Lydia Kahn (Bryan), Su 28 





Uhlmann, Ilse Etta 








Fabrics for a Glasshouse, Sp 49 


Valborg, Bittan, Rugs, W 25 

Van Cleve, Kate, Master Weaver (Clement), Su 30 
Vestments, Contemporary (Markey), Su 11 

Vesture, Suggestions for Ecclesiastical (Jacopin), Su 18 


Weavers’ Bookshelf appears in all issues 
Weavers’ Shoptalk, Sp 28, F 48 


Wellman, Kathryn, Sp 31 


Wood, Gerry 


; —Weaving Skirts, F 18 
Woolens, Notes on Weaving (Regensteiner), F 10 
Workshop at Home, Summer-and-Winter (Arnold), Su 6 


Worlds Fair Weaving, Sp 33 


Yarn Count or Number (Hausner), Su 31 


Young Americans 1958, F 47 
Young, Myra, New Weaving Studio, F 43 


Z-Handicrafts, Sp 44 





INVISIBLE REWEAVING. Men-Women. Instruc- 
tions shipped for no-risk examination. $5.00 
in an hour possible. Spare-full time. Re- 
weave burns, tears, moth-holes like new at 
home. Free details. Skil-Weave, Dept. 
C339, 335 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 





yaRNs! Do you have my CURRENT price 
list? If not, no wonder you are paying too 
much for your yarns. Write SWANSON, 


light in weight with four harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells, 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


Get your weaving lessons and gifts at 
Maria Mundal’s new studio, Warping and 
answering by mail as usual. The Park- 
wood, 129 Broadway, Huntington Station, 
N. Y., Two blocks from Huntington Sta- 
tion. 


HAND cARDS: We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
etc. Write for information. E. B. FRYE 
& SON, Wilton, New Hampshire. 





SPINNING WHEELS — Weaving supplies. Buy direct 
from manufacturers and save on Shuttles, 
Aluminum bobbins, Lease and warp sticks, 
Warping frames. Write for price list. 
Dealer inquiry invited. Anthony Cardarelle, 
3012 Adeline Street, Berkeley 3, California. 
NEW ADDRESS-GILMORE LOOMS now at 1032 
North Broadway, Stockton, California. 
For complete information on the finest 
hand looms and accessories write to E. E. 
Gilmore. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME. Learn invisible reweav- 
ing at home. Licensed, approved school. 
Free details, Eastern School of Reweaving, 
73 Main Street, Dept. HW-98, Hempstead, 
New York. 


DOLLAR LEAFLETS: Loom Lace: old and new 
designs, 3-8 harness; no finger manipula- 
tion; complete details, instructions and 
drafts. Honeysuckle, 234 treadlings; Rose- 
path 300 ways; Silver Stars, 26 overshot 
techniques; Two Harness Lace; Ten Four 
Harness Mats; Tarascan Lace, photo- 
graphs, diagrams, alphabet. Mrs. Bertha 
Needham, Safety Harbor, Florida. 


FREE BROCHURES! Herald the Fall Weaving 
Season equipped with the best—Herald 
Looms and Golden Rule Products. One used 
loom for sale. The Garrisons, RD #2 Box 
218A, Freehold, New Jersey. 
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If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 
vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


OR 9-2748 





INTERESTED in Finnish Lace Weaves? An 
English translation is now supplied with 
the book: PITSIA KANGASPUISSIA by 
Wahe. $3.60 postpaid. Send for FREE cata- 
log listing over 180 weaving books. CRAFT 
& HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, Dept. HW, 
COAST ROUTE, MONTEREY, CALIF. 


AGENT Leclerc Looms and Hughes Fawcett 
supplies. Write for information. Mrs. 
Dorothea Engleman, 2925 Alton Road, Fort 
Worth 9, Texas. 


LECLERC LOOMS, warping equipment, shuttles, 
Golden Rule yarns. Tension box for easy, 
perfect sectional warping, $8.40. Send for 
free, complete catalogue. Yarn samples $1. 
Martha Hollabaugh, 1320 Kelchner Road, 
3ethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home 
for neighbors on $89.50 Union Loom. Thou- 
sands doing it. Booklet free. Carlcraft Co., 
Hart St., Boonville, New York. 


TAPESTRY, Rolakan, Rya, Flossa, Krabbasnar, 
Kelim and Figure-Weaving lessons given. 
EHRING SWENSON, 23 H Street, Salt 
Lake City 3, Utah, PH. EM 4-1162. 
SPINDLES—MEDIUM WEIGHT. Price $1.50 plus 
postage. Anthony Cardarelle, 3012 Adeline 
Street, Berkeley 3, Calif. 

8-HARNESS #2208 Missouri 22” Table Loom 
with Heddles, Reeds, Shuttles, slightly used, 
$65.00 FOB Premises. Also Mohair, Boucle, 
Natural and Colored Nubs, 100 yds. per Ib. 
in spools $2.80 Ib. Silk, Noil, Greige, 7500 
yds. lb. cones $1.80 Lb. Camidale Inc., 6 
West 77th Street, Apt. 1A, New York 24, 
a A 

FOR SALE OR TRADE —8-harness, 14 treadle, 40 
inch Gallinger loom. Improved sectional 
beam, $130.00. Need 20” to 30” 8-harness 
loom. David Seeley, 525 Park Street, Up- 


TAPESTRY LOOM PLANS (TABLE), weaving in- 
structions, $2.50, Stevens Press, Box 133, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 

NATURAL RAW WOOL and mohair available for 
weavers wishing to spin own wool. White, 
brown and black at $1.00 pound postpaid. 
Write us for your special requirements. 
Los Artesanos de Lana, on the plaza, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. 


TISSANOVA LOOMS from Paris. Easily operated 
table or lap looms sold with warp already 
mounted. (See our advertisement on page 


61). Charles F. Lamalle, 1123 Broadway 
New York 1. 

NADEAU HANDWEAVING CENTER, 419 N. State 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. Over 800 yarns in 
stock. Wood slats per lb.: Bamboo — 85c, 
Basswood — $1.30, Mahogany — $1.70, 
Walnut — $2.20, plus postage. Write for 


samples. Mosaics supplies. Learn re-weav- 
ing by mail or in person. Ask us. 


weave rucs —Make Big Profits. No experi- 
ence necessary ! FREE Catalog, sample card, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, 
looms parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 
you have loom, give make, weaving width 
please. OR RUG COMPANY Dept. 0860, 
Lima, Ohio. 


HANDBAGS Your material professionally styl- 
ed and mounted. $2.50 up. New styles avail- 
able. Send stamped envelope. Many repeat 
customers. THE MASSIES, CRAFTS- 
MEN, 1155 West Stephenson, Freeport, 
Illinois. After October Ist. 811 N.E. 80th, 
Miami 38, Florida. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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Handweaver & Craftsman 
f 1 Yr. $4.00 C) 2 Yes. $7.50 [] 3 Yes. $10.00 OC) 5 Yes. $15.00 


In the United Stctes & possessions and Canada. Forcign & Pan-American rates, $1 a yeor extra. 
Indicate whether [] New Subscription or [] Renewal 


Please send HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN starting with the 
(Publication dates the 5th of January, April, July & October) 
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Make checks or money orders payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN e¢ 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Handweaver & Craftsman—Gift Subscriptions 
First Gift Subscription $4. Each additional, $3.60 
in the United States & possessions and Canada. Foreign & Pan-American rates, $1 a year extra. 
SAVE (All must be on one check). Include your own Subscription or Renewal! 
10% Please send Handweaver & Craftsman starting with the 


eae, nace oispiiie 
New [] or Renewal [] 


Make check or money order payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN ec 246 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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GRANT'S 
YARDAGE COUNTER 


is simple, accurate and fast. Easy 
to thread it operates in either 
direction from any position. 
Accurately measures fractions and 
full yards up to 999, winding most 
— up to 300 yards per minute. 
specially adapted for measuring 
sectional warping lengths. 


$1575 








GRANT’S IS TRULY THE 


WEAVER'S PARADISE 








“All Purpose” 









ELECTRIC WINDER 












Wonderful how it winds bobbins, 
quills, spools, tubes or cones up to 
3” in diameter and 10” in length. 
Adjusts for different lengths and 
has a rheostat speed control. 
Precision built of metal with a 















hardwood base. 
1/15 h.p. motor $9350 


1/10 h.p. Heavy puty #3250 


— 

















GRANT'S 
SPOOL RACKS 


are the new swivel type 
made of study hardwood 
yet lightweight. The rods 
swivel (or turn) for easy 
rapid loading. Illustrated 








is the 32” wide, 34” 
high and holds 80 3” or 
40 6"" spools or tubes. 


with 3/16" metal rods 


$1675 





| “WEAVE-MASTER” 
| TABLE LOOM 


is the new favorite. Features 
include natural hand rubbed maple 
finish with plated metal parts, 
500 nine inch flat steel heddies 
and easy shifting harness. 
Excellent instruction loom, sampler 
and space saver. 
Introductory offer 
complete with 15 
$5950 dent reed 
F.0.B. Los Angeles 
Loom complete with necessary 
accessories to start weaving. 
This includes: two flat wood 
shuttles, one reed hook and one 
6 yd. warping frame prepaid 
in the U.S.A. 


$6950 

























helps you correct mistakes and 
adds additional threads. Wind 
yarn on the spool, clip to bottom 
back cross bar, and add missed 
or selvage threads. Used in 
number they make a “‘second”’ 


beam. 
warp beam ai $] 35 













































24” WIDTH 
4 HARNESS 
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Special YARN PACKS 
1959 “GIFT PACK” 


a variety of ‘‘deluxe novelty’’ yarns. 


s rs867> 10 wo 1275 


1959 “SCOTCH PACK” 


an interesting assortment of 













Send 





















quality yarns 


5 Ibs $395 10 Ibs $695 












j/SATISFACTION®, 
j GUARANTEED 


or 
‘\ your money » 
back! 


3186 W. Pic 
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“ADD-A-WARP” CLIP SPOOL 











Grant's is truly a Weaver's 
paradise because it offers 
the most complete service 
for handweavers in the 
U.S.A. And now is the 
time to buy for values 
have never been better. 
Why not buy that loom or 
accessory you have 
always wanted? Or, if you 
would like to give a really 
practical gift, Grant's 
huge stock offers a won- 
derful selection. We will 
gift wrap your purchase 
free upon request. 


LOOMS AND ACCESSORIES 


POPULAR LOOMS STOCKED FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ¢ LOOM BENCHES 
WARPING FRAMES @ SWIFTS @ “SWIVEL 
TYPE” SPOOL RACKS « TENSION BOXES 
SECTIONAL STRIPS © ELECTRIC AND 
HAND WINDERS ¢ YARDAGE COUNTERS 
‘‘ADD-A-WARP” CLIP SPOOLS ¢ REEDS 
HEDDLES ¢ SHUTTLES ¢ BOBBINS 
SPOOLS ¢ HAND WEAVING BOOKS, ETC 





STAPLE YARNS REGULARLY STOCKED 


and choice of NOVELTIES 


All Orders Filled & Shipped Promptly 


for our latest Free Illustrated Catalog 
and Free Yarn Samples 


> Also request our brochure on our 


NEW “WEAVE-MASTER” FLOOR LOOM 


Ar a oe 


HAND ‘SS WEAVING 
SUPPLY CO. 








Most complete service for handweavers in the U.S.A. 


o Bivd. Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
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The richness of a handwoven fabric, the lasting 
beauty and high quality of LILY yarns are your 
assurance of the very finest in curtains and 
draperies for your home or for the market. 


LILY'S handweaving bulletin, PRACTICAL 


YARNS 


WEAVING SUGGESTIONS, Vol. 4-58, just off 
the press, features five unusually smart and inter- 
esting designs for curtains—all illustrated in color 
with complete instructions for making. Send 25c 
for a copy of this issue or $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to this exciting booklet to 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept HWH, Shelby, N. C. 








